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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


Second Appearance of Madlle. ILMA DE MURSKA. 
Second Appearance of M. JOULAIN. 
Mr. SANTLEY. 





This Evening, SATURDAY, MAY 13, will be performed Donizerti’s Opera, 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


Edgardo, M. Joulain, (his second appearance) ; Enrico Aston, Mr. Santley ; Raimondo, 
Signor Bossi; Arturo, Signor Filippi; Normanni, Signor Casaboni; Alisa, Madile. 
Redi; and Lucia, Madlle, Ima de Murska, (her second appearance). 


Conductor—Signor ArpiT!. 


To conclude with the new Divertissement composed by M. Diant, entitled 


LE BOUQUET. 
Principal Dancers, Madlle, Adeline i and M. Mege, supported by the Corps 
e Ballet. 


The Opera commences at Half-past Eight o'clock. 

Prices—Pit Tickets 7s.; Pit Stalls £1 1s.; Reserved Box Seats 10s. 6d.; Amphi- 
theatre Stalls 5s.; Gallery 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes in the Upper Circle £1 1s. Boxes, 
Stalls, and Tickets may be had at the Box Office of the Theatre, two doors from 
Pall Mall, which is open daily under the superintendence of Mr. Nugent, from 10 
till 6, and at the principal Libraries and Musicsellers. 


STODARE! 
STODARE!! 





STODARE!!! 


T most brilliant success of the new and startling 
ILLUSIONS, as only performed by Cotona. Sropare, at his Theatre of 
Mystery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, every night at 8, and Saturday afternoon at 3, 
Fifth Week of the Season. Crowded Houses. 
A. Nimmo, Acting Manager. 


REAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.—ORYSTAL 

PALACE.—REHEARSAL, Friday, June 23rd. MESSIAH, Monday, June 

26th; SELECTION, Wednesday, June 28th; ISRAEL IN EGYPT, Friday, June 30. 

Stalls, plans, and programmes at the Crystal Palace, and at 2, Exeter-hall. Re- 
hearsal stalls and admissions should be taken without delay. 

toni Thstearanh, Carte - Visite my 4 = Orchestra of four thousand per- 

, sent free on receipt of tw 
Palace, or at No. 2, aor f Rey Pp ‘© postage stamps, at the Crystal 








()RYSTAL PALACE.—SECOND GRAND OPERA 
Mandel oie poe pYTEBEQOR PROMENADE, THIS DAY, SATURDAY, 
:—Mis: 0) arris, Madile. Redi, Madlle. Bettelheim, Signor 


Sacchi, Signor Bossi, Signor Scalese and Si i 
gnor Emanuele Carrion. Solo piano- 
= Malle, Marie Wieck. Chorus of 150 voices. Conductor—Mr. Manns, 
mission Five Shillings; or by guinea season tickets free. 


HERR ADOLPHE POLLITZER’S SOIREE MUSIC- 

ALE will take place at the Beethoven Rooms, 76, Harley-street, Cavendish- 

be aera on Wednesday, May 17th, at 8. Miss Banks, Herr Reichardt, Messrs. Dann- 

Soneeeaie itzer, Watson, Webb, Paque. Conductor—Herr W. Ganz. Single 

Sonteta ene megs? “—% - admit three, one guinea; may be had at 
ouse, 0. 1 - H 

Blandford-street, adwaeoie no egent-street; and of Herr PoLiirzsr, 18, 








R. BENEDIOT’S v 
OF spe rs Saat UAL CONCERT, June 21, 


H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES and 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Mr. Bexapict's Thirtieth: Annual Grand Morning 

5 Concert, at the St. James’s-hall, 

sod raadey, Sune 2ist. Early application is solicited for the few remaining sofa 
‘ The full programme will be published on Thursday, 1st June, 





MAY 15th, 1865, 
MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY 
MONS. SAINTON 


Have the honour to announee that their} 


ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT 
ILL take place at ST. JAMES’S HALL, on Mowpay, 


May 15th, 1865. Vocalists—Mdille. Carlotta Patti, Mdme, Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, and Mdme. Parepa, Miss Marian Moss, Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, and Miss 
Louisa Pyne; Herr Wachtel, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. J. G. 
Patey, and Mr. W. H. Weiss. Pianoforte, Madame. Arabella Goddard ; Violin, M. 
Sainton; Violoncello, M. Paque. Conductors—Mr. Benedict, M. Tours, Mr. Deacoa, 
and — Luts. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Reserved Area, 5s. ; Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, 
ls. Tickets may be obtained of Mdme. Samron-Doisy and Mons, Saryrow, at their 
residence, 5, Upper Wimpole-street, W.; the principal Libraries and Musicsellers; 
and at Austin's Ticket Office, St. James's-hall, Piccadilly. 





Under the most Distinguished Patronage, 


HERR REICHARDT'S 
MATINEE MUSICALE 


Will take place, by kind permission, at the residence of the Most Noble 


THE MARCHIONESS OF DOWNSHIRE, 
24, Belgrave-square, on 
Wednesday, 24th May, 1865. 


Tickets, one guinea, to be had at the principal Musicsellers, and at Herr Rescuapt's 
residence, 10, Somerset-street, Portman-square, Commence at 3 o'clock. 





Musteriotheatron. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY 


(The Late Albert Smith's Room). 
COLONEL STODARE'S NEW ENTERTAINMENT. 
Great Success of the Startling Illusions, the 


REAT INDIAN BASKET FEAT and INSTAN- 
TANEOUS GROWTH OF FLOWER TREES.—These two entirely new 
and extraordinary illusions, as performed by Colonel Sropare nightly, create the 
greatest sensation and enthusiasm at his Theatre of Mystery, Egyptian Hall. Open 
every night at Eight, and Saturday afternoon at Three. 
A. NIMMO, Acting Manager. 


R. J. BALSIR CHATTERTON’S (Harpist to Her 

Majesty the a and Professor of the Harp at the Royal Academy of Music) 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT, Wednesday, May 17th, 1865, at 2 o'clock, at 
Druf?y-lane Theatre.—Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Poole, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Mme. 
Weiss, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Marian Moss, Miss Rose Hersee, Mr. W. H, Cum- 
mings, Mr. Henri Drayton, Mr. Wiibye Cooper, Mr. W. H. Weiss, Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, and Mr. W. H. Harrison. Chorus and Band of Harps, including Mr. John 
Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), Mr. T. H. Wright, Mr. Trust, Mr. W. Layland, Mr. J. 
Cheshire, Mr. Lockwood, Mr. George, Mr. Weippert, and Mr. Balsir Chatterton; 
Miss Trust, Miss Poncioni, Miss Weippert, Miss Holcombe, Mrs. Cooper. 
Solo on the trumpet, Mr. T. Harper; Pianoforte—Mr. W. H. Holmes, Mr. Ham- 
mond, Miss Merriman, Miss Kate Chatterton (neice to Mr. J. B. Chatterton). Con- 
ductors—Mr. Benedict, Mr. E. Berger, Mr. H. ¥. Lewis, Mr. G. B. Allen. Stalls, 
10s. 6d. ; dress cirele, 5s. ; first circle, 4s.; private boxes, one, two, three, four, and 
five guineas. Tote had of Mr. J. B. Caarrzerron, 32, Manchester-street, Manches- 
ter-square; of Appison and Lucas, 210, Regent-street; LamBorn Cock and Co., 
No. 63, New Bond-street; Cuappett and Co., 50, New Bond-street; Cramer and 
Co., 201, Regent-street ; and at the box-office of the Theatre. 


ERR LEHMEYER'’S First Matinée will take place, by 
the kind permission, at Messrs. Collard’s, on the 26th May, at 3 o'clock. 
ts—Miss Rose Hersee, Mme. Emma Heywood, Miss Stabbach, Miss Ema Jen- 
kins, Miss Eleonora Wilkinson, Mr. Miranda, Mr. Frank D’ Alquen, and Mr. Wal- 
worth, Herr Griin, violin; Mons. Paque, violoncello; Mons. Lahohowski, Mr. Walter 
Barker, and Herr Lehmeyer. Conductors—Messrs. Hargitt and Emile Berger. 
Tickets, one guinea fortwo, All applications to Herr Laamersr, 2, Percy-street, 
Bedford-square. 
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SATURDAY, May 27. 
\ R. WALTER MACFARREN’S SECOND PIANO- 


FORTE PERFORMANCE at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Saturday 
Morning, May 27th, at 3 o'clock. Tickets, (numbered and reserved) 7s. ; ditto to 
admit three, (numbered and reserved) 15s. ; of the principal musicsellers, and of Mr. 
Water Macrarren, 3, Osnaburgh-terrace, N. 


HE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER 

SQUARE ROOMS.—Ladies and gentlemen who propose using these Rooms 

for concerts, balls, lectures, entertainments, readings, soirées, matinées, fancy fairs, 

wedding breakfasts, &c., or holding religious or other meetings, are respectfully 

invited to make early application, as engagements ere being rapidly made. Apply 

at the Rooms; or to Robert Cocks & Co., 6, New Burlington Street.—Rober? Cocks, 
Proprietor. 


ANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.—HERR WILLEM 
COENEN begs td announce that his annual Matinée Musicale will take 
place, Wednesday, June 7, at the above rooms, assisted by Miss Wilkinson, Miss Mina 
Poole, Madame Shepherd Lea, Mr. Lazarus, Mons. Paque, Miss Strickland (pupil of 
Herr Willem Coenen, her first appearance in London), Herr Willem Coenen. 
Conductor, Mr. B. Louis. Commence at 3. Reserved seats, 10s. 6d.; tickets to 
admit three, one guinea ; single tickets, 7s., to be had of Herr Willem Coenen, 105, 
Great Portland Street, and of Ewer & Co., Regent St. 


HE LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION 
(Established 1859. Director—Mr. Lanp) beg to announce THREE AFTER- 
NOON CONCERTS of Glees, Madrigals, and Old English Ditties, on Tuesdays, 
16th, 23rd, and 30th May, at Messrs, CoLLarp’s Pianoforte Concert-rooms, 16, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, Literary Illustrator, T. OLipHAnt, Esq. 


R. W. H. HOLMES and MR G. W. HAMMOND 

have the honor to announce their Morning Concert (by kind permission) at 

the residence of Mrs. Hoang, 74, St. James’s-square, Monday, May 29th, at Three 
o'clock, Tickets, one guinea, to be had only of Mr. W. H. Ho.mes, 36, Beaumont- 
street, and Mr. G. W. HaMMoND, 33, Beaumont-street, Marylebone. 














Mss MADELINE SCHILLER begs to announce she 


will give a series of Pianoforte Recitals at her residence, 204, Prinees 
Square, Hyde Park, W., on Thursday, May 25th, and Friday next, June 24th.. Tickets 





for the Series, One Guinea; Single Tickets, Half-a-guinea. To be had of Miss |) 


Scui.er, and all the principal Music-sellers. 


MS ADELINE SCHILLER begs to announce that 
her FIRST CONCERT will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on 
Friday evening, the 26th May. Full particulars will be duly announced, 


PTOMMAS’ RECITALS AT THE CONSERVA- 
j TOIRE DE LA HARPE (16, Harley-street, Cavendish-square) on the Even- 
ings of Tuesday, May 23rd, and June 6th, Programmes and prospectuses of the 
Conservatoire (with terms of instruction, ete.) may be obtained on application, and 
at the Music-sellers. 


ADLLE. MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN’S PIANO- 











FORTE RECITAL, varied by vocal music, will take place at WILLIs's large |) 


room, King-street, St. James's, on Saturday, June 3, 
40, Carlton-hill, St. John's Wood. 





[| ye ELEANOR ARMSTRONG begs to announce 


that she will give an Evening Concert on Tuesday, May 23rd, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. All communications to be addressed to her at her new residence, 
60, Burlington-road, St. Stephen's-square, Bayswater. 


LASGOW CITY HALL SATURDAY EVENING 





CONCERTS.—The Secretary, Mr. Airlie, is now in town, and may be com- 


municated with at Sxirnter's Hotel, 37, Queen's-square, Bloomsbury. 





DLLE. MARIE WIECK, sister of Mde. Schumann, | 


has arrived in London. Applications, respecting engagements or pupils 
(either for the omg oa or singing), to be addressed to Messrs. CHaPrEL., music 
publishers, 50, New Bond-street, or to her residence, 22, Fulham-place, Maida-hill, 
* 


ADLLES. EMILIE AND CONSTANCE GEORGI. 


All communications respecting engagements for public or private Concerts, 
Oratorios, &c., are —e to be addressed to the care of Mr, Jarrett, at Messrs, 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent-street, 


ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing, “Tu sone 


oF May,” by W. Vincent Waxacg, at Collard's Rooms, May 17th. 


ADAME ELVIRA BEHRENS will sing “Je voudrais 


étre" song, with harp accompanimen 
Miss Elliot's Mativée. May 16. SS, SHE hy Cae CIE ae 


waa ALICE MANGOLD begs to announce her 


Removal to No. 1, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W. 

















ASTER WILLIE PAPE, who had the distinguished 
honor of a command from H.R.H. the Prince ot Wales, has returned to 
‘own, Address, 9, Soho Square. 


Me: EMILE BERGER begs to announce that he has 


returned to Town for the Season. Communications to be addressed to care 
of Messrs. Doxcan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, 


ERR REICHARDT will sing his popular new song, 


“ My Heabr's IN THE HiGHLANDS,” at the Beaumont Institute, May 25th, 


ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing “Tue sox 
ne =f May," composed by W. Vincent Wallace, at Mr, Schwllehu’s Matinée, 


IERONYMUS, OR GRAND AMATI VIOLIN. A 
splendid specimen, of fine tone, and in excellent preservation. To ensure 
speedy sale will be offered a bargain. f 
To be seen at Messrs. WiTners and Co., 31, Coventry-street, after 25th April, 


TO ORGANISTS. 
\ ANTED, for All Saints’ Church, Nottingham, in June 


next, an Organist qualified to train the Choir, and to conduct the musical 

















part of the services efficiently. Salary £35 a year.—Apply letter, enclosing 
testimonials, to the Incumbent and Churchwardens, All Saints’, Nottingham, 





Just published, price 33., 
ISS MARION PITMAN’S New Song, “ Variatioys 


ow tHe ExL¥in Wattzes" (With portrait), 


Ii iggtad PART SONG by CIRO PINSUTI, sung with 

great success by MR. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR, “Tue sea warn its 
PEARLS.” Vocal score, 2s. 6d.; separate parts, 3d. each. Lamborn Cock & Oo., late 
Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


“MHE MASK.”"—MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY will 
sing this new song at Mr. BALSIR CHATTERTON'S Morning Concert, at 
Drury-lane, on Wednesday next, May 17th. 
Lamporn Cocks & Co., 63, New Bond-street, 


USIC FOR SCHOOLS, COLONIES, &e. (472nd 


Edition). ‘‘Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for the Pianoforte," 4s.; 








'*Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for Singing,” 29th Edition, '5s.; “ Hamilton's 
| Dictionary of 3,500 Musical Terms," 76th Edition, 1s. ; “Clarke's Catechism on 
| the Rudiments of Music,” 92nd Edition, 1s.—N:B. Gratis and post-free,a Catalogue 
of New School Music; also a list of New and Second-hand Pianofortes, a little used, 


London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, 


MADAME SAINTON DOLBY’S 
EDITION OF 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 


Arranged for a Contralto Voice, and Sung by 
MADAME SAINTON DOLBY. 


‘ Price Three Shillings. 
London: Raxsyorp & Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, 








Just Published, price 3s., 


“THE DREAM HAS FLED.” 


New song, 
Sung by Mr. W H. CUMMINGS with distinguished success, 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


“THE OCEAN QUEEN,” 
SONG, 
Sung by MISS ANNIE BARTON 
At the Concerts of Tue Grex axp Opxra Uniox; 
Words by C. H. Wood, sq., 
MUSIC BY BENNETT GILBERT. 
Price 38., 
London : Duncan Davison & Co,, 244 Regent Street, W, 


UST PUBLISHED, “SO CHE PER GIOCO." 


BarcaRotie. The poetry by Merastasio, The Music by ApoLyO Fsrnati, 








and “ My home is on the mountain.” The poetry by Jessica Rawxix, The musio , 


by ADoLFo Ferrari, price as. each. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
«Two songs, the one Italian and the other English, from the pen of Signor 
Adolpho Ferrari, have just been published by Messrs. Davison and Co, The first is 
8 barcarolle, ‘So che per gioco,” the poetry from Metastasio, whose sweet verses 





MAPEMOI SELLE LIEBHART.— All letters 


for Malle, Lieb! 
Sk John's Wood: hart to be addressed to her residence, 8, Marlborough Hill, 





have inspired the composer with a melody in the pure Italian style—the style of the 
great old masters, the Jomellis and Cimarosas of the last century. It is indeed s 
gem of simplicity, grace, and feeling. The other isan English ballad, ‘ My home is 
on the mountain,” the poetry by Miss Jessica Rankin; less remarkable than its 
Italian companion, but ex ly elegant and pleasing.—(Jiustrated News.) 
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JOACHIM AND REMENYI. 


Exactly like a meteor did —— Joachim arise, a few days ago, in 
the Parisian firmament of art. No pester with large capitals, not the 
most modest faits divers had announced his coming; it was only the 
habitué of the Conservatory Concerts, accustomed to read the affectedly 
small bills of that enterprise, who was aware that, at the extraordinary 
concert which the Society of the Conservatory, in conformity with 
traditional usage, gives on the evening of Easter Sunday, the 
Chamber-Virtuoso of the King of Hanover, Herr Joachim, would play 
Becthoven’s grand Violin-Concerto, This artist, on whose violin an 
embargo is inexorably laid by a London Society for the current season 
(in consideration, certainly, we are bound to add, of very handsome 
terms) obtained leave of absence for the said special occasion only. 
He arrived two days before the concert, drove, on Sunday, to the Rue 
Bergtre, played, before the pick of the musical world, Beethoven's 
work, neither more nor less, without adding the slightest touch of 
bravura, and will have left the Straits of Dover behind him, ere the 
papers of the astonished capital of European civilisation will have 
announced that, for the first, and only time, perhaps, for years, the 
greatest violinist of the age has publicly appeared here. Whose 
sympathies would not be enlisted for Joachim by this truly aristo- 
eratically artistic trait alone? People must not believe, either, that 
even for a virtuoso as certain of success as Joachim, such a course is 
quite free from danger in Paris. Not to speak of the cabals of jealous 
local celebrities, and the unusual pretensions of a considerable portion 
of the critics here, it is still a hazardous thing to speak unknown to a 
Parisian audience through the medium of one of Beethoven’s serious 
compositions; to come with Beethoven, and then to disappear. 
Joachim’s name, so familiar and so dear to the musical world on the 
other side of the Rhine and of the Straits of Dover, was here, I had 
personal and convincing proof, perfectly unknown to the general 
public; a celebrity who has not —— fit to solicit suffrages for the 
“ baptéme de Paris,” must here calculate upon suspicion and opposition 
rather than on sympathy. Well, the day before yesterday, the first 
day of Easter, Joachim went through this Parisian art-baptism. Pity 
me for being able to hit upon nothing but the so frequently misapplied 
phrase; he carried the hearts of the public by storm, As far as 
regards ourselves, a small circle of his countrymen, who have so often 
heard and admired him in Germany, we found him unchanged, and 
this is certainly the most gratifying thing which can be said of an 
artists who had, years ago, entered the zenith of his career. 
Mannerism and over-refinement, the Scylla and Charybdis of virtuosity, 
are two shoals which Joachim has, hitherto, happily escaped ; he is 
still the modest and religious interpreter of what one greater than 
himself created for his instrument. As you are well aware, it is not 
every virtuoso who is blessed with so happy a nervous system as to 
please himself and to satisfy his conception, by preserving, in all parts, 
for some twenty years and during a long series of public performances, 
the form he has once discovered for the rendering of a piece of music; 
what bitter experience we have had in this respect with our very 
greatest favorites! People at last regarded as an innate defect of 
virtuosity, what was really no more than a pathologic trait of indi- 
viduals; Joachim, at all events, can defy any one to show, by the most 
ingenious wsthetical diagnosis, this trait in his present execution. 
Despite the most careful working out of the details, the grandiose 
style of the whole has not suffered in the least, any more than the 
fulness of his tone, despite the almost incredible variety in delicate 
gradation of light and shade. One of the most honored and oldest 
masters of French music was indeed justified in asserting that on 
Sunday he heard Beethoven's Violin-Concerto for the first time. 
Now for another portrait of a virtuosoand a compatriot! For weeks 
past, we have been reading in every Paris feuilleton accounts of a 
wonderful personage who is carrying all Hungary about with him in 
his violin-case, You will of course guess I mean Remenyi. I could 
really not help laughing on finding Théophile Gauthier recently 
relating in the Moniteur for the thousandth time how Remenyi plays 
the “ Rakoezy March,” how his eyes suddenly flash fire, and his hair 
stands on end, until, under the ban of his own fiddlestick, he marches 
up and down the concert-room half mad. The good Remenyi has 
been marching up and down all the concert-rooms of Europe in the 
same fashion for these last fifteen years. His ordinary course of pro- 
ceeding is as follows: in a saloon full of dilettanti, Remenyi first plays 
some of those Hungarian Rhapsodies and Elegies}which we may hear 
executed, only without the tasteless flourishes of virtuosity, by every 
sipsy on the other side of the Leitha. When his audience are thus 
thrown into the proper frame of mind, there is always some indiscreet 
individual among them who begs the artist to favor them for once 
pe the famous “Rakoczy March.” Remenyi at first modestly 
—s compliance ; he gives his hearers to understand that the per- 
ormance of this composition excites the most painful recollections in 
breast, and, at the commencement of a certain passage, produces a 





kind of violent madness, in which he should appear in a very strange 
light to his respected auditors. As a matter of course, every one 
desires still more strongly than before to hear the “ Rakoczy March.” 
The good people, if they have not read Petosi or Lenau, have at least 
seen the Opinion Nationale, and the most mysterious stories circulate 
from mouth to mouth concerning the ‘little man who stands before 
them in his Hungarian coat and hussar’s cap. He now seizes his 
fiddle-stick, and, just as Gauthier says, ‘‘ his forehead smokes, his eyes 
glance fire, he makes furious use of his fiddle-stick, and, carried away 
by his own playing, follows across the room, pushing, as he does so, 
the audience from their seats, the march of Rakoczy, the Rebel.” I 
have just heard that he will give a concert next Wednesday in the 
Salle Erard. The “ Rakoczy March” is not, of course, in the bills, 
but—what are the odds I am wrong !—the public will no more escape 
the Hungarian Marseillaise than the steaming forehead and the 
gleaming eye of Remenyi, as, half-crazed, he marches up and down 
the room.——F rom the Vienna Presse of the 22nd April. 








A New Lire or BeeTHoven.—M. Edouard Pompéry, one of 
the most distinguished of the crowd of critics and annalists in 
Paris, has just published a new work entitled Beethoven: Sa Vie, 
Son Caractére, Sa Musique, which has already created a sensation 
in literary circles. M. Pompéry has veel, the great composer 
through his own particular Lenz. 

An Art TREASURE.—According to a German paper, the original 
score of Mozart’s Shauspiel director passed, a short time since, inta 
the possession of Herr Carl Meinhert, in Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

PraGue.—Herr Ferdinand Hiller’s oratorio: Die Zerstorung 
Jerusalems, was performed at Easter by the members of the 
Musiker- Verein. 

Vienna.—The company engaged by Signor Salvi, for the Imperial 
Opera—or, more properly, the Theatre de la Porte Carinzea—this sea- 
son, includes the following artists :—Mesdames Galetti-Gianoli, Lotti 
della Santa, Elisa Volpini, Desirée Artét, Baratti, and Fabrini; Sig- 
nors Mongini, Ludovico Graziani, Guidotti, and Tomato de Azula, 
(tenori); Everardi, Pandolfini, Bricolini, Angelini, and Milesi (bary- 
tones and basses); and Fioravanti (buffo), Two new operas are to 
produced—La Forza del Destino, and Tutti in Maschera, The other 
operas to be given during the season are 12 Don Giovanni, Jl Barbiere 
di Seviglia, L’Italiana in Algeri, Mose in Egitto, Luerezia Borgia, La 
Figlia del Reggimento, La Favorita, Poliuto, Norma, La Sonnambula, I 
Puritani, Un Ballo in Maschera, La Traviata, I Lombardi, Rigoletto, and 
dl Trovatore. 

SoMETHING LIKE ENTHUsIASM.—According to a Lisbon paper, Signora 
Volpini lately made, as Lady Harriet, in Herr von Flotow’s Maria, an 
immense impression on the good people of the Portuguese capital. 
On the evening of her first appearance in the above character, she was 
presented with one hundred nosegays, and eleven wreaths. She was 
called on seventeen times; hundreds of doves were sent up in her 
honor ; and there was absolutely no end to the poems called forth by 
the occasion. 

Mapame Soytaa, the mother of the enchanting Henriette Sontag, 
afterwards Contessa Rossi, died on the 10th April, aged 77. Her 
maiden name was Markloff. Like heraccomplished daughter, she was 
at one time on the stage, having first been a very popular member of 
the company at Prague, whence she proceeded to the Koénigstddter 
Theater in Berlin. She leaves four children. ‘I'wo sons are in the 
Austrian service ; a third is member of the Theatre Royal, Hanover, 
and a daughter is nun in the Marienthal Convent, where the mortal 
remains of Henriette Sontag are deposited. 

Mr. Deacon’s Matrxees.—Mr. Deacon, the well-known pianist, com- 
menced a series of three Matinées of instrumental music at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Thursday, the 4th instant, and had for his coadju- 
tors M. Sainton and Herr Pollitzer (violins), Mr. Clementi (viola), and 
Signor Pezze (violoncello). The programme comprised Mozart’s quar- 
tet in D minor, No. 2; badialasthare pianoforte trio in C minor, No. 


2, Op. 66; Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 30, No. 2, for violin 
and pianoforte—the three special pieces were, strange’ to say, in the 
minor key, and, stranger to say, were Nos. 2 of their different Ops.— 
with Haydn’s Sonata in E flat, Op. 92, for pianoforte solus; Weber’s 
“ Rondo Brilliant” in C flat, Op. 62 ; and Chopin’s nocturne in B, “ Il 
Lamento,” Op. 82, No.1. Mr. Deacon is a thorough good classical 
player, and his performances fn all his pieces were greatly admired, 


eber’s brilliant “‘ Rondo” being universally redemanded. Mdlle. 
Enequist—one of: the vocal queens of the concert-room—sang the 
romanza, “ Einst triumte meiner” and the aria, “ T'ritibe Augen” from 
Der Freischiitz, and two national melodies of Norway and Sweden, in 
all of which she was loudly applauded, and was encored in the Swedish 
national melody. The concert was a genuine success 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
( Times, May 8.) 

Pending the arrival of the much talked of new singer, Mdlle. Ilma 

de Murska, and of the interesting revivals announced in the prospectus, 
one of which, Cherubini’s Medea, is, we are informed, already in re- 
hearsal, the frequenters of Her Majesty’s Theatre could scarcely be 
better entertained than by Mdlle. Titiens, in parts which, since the re- 
tirement of Madame Grisi, no other lyric comedian has been so well 
fitted to sustain, ‘T'o Lucrezia Borgia and to Norma the great 
Teutonic songstress is indebted for a considerable portion of her well- 
earned laurels. Perhaps of the two her Lucrezia is best, though in 
Norma there are many striking and admirable points. On the whole, 
it must be admitted that the music of the first is more evenly suited 
to her noble voice, which was never more completely obedient to her 
will than now. From the cavatina, “ Com’ bello,” when that mater- 
nal devotion, the only redeeming trait in the character of the imperious, 
erring, and revengeful Duchess of Ferrara, is first made manifest, to 
the last outburst of heart-rending grief, while leaning over the pros- 
trate corpse of Gennaro, in whose death she has been the wicked though 
unconscious agent, the singing of Madlle. Titiens was as fine as on any 
occasion we can recall. The grand dramatic situations, too, were, as 
usual, realized with consummate ability. The scene where the proud 
Lucrezia is unmasked and insulted by the nobles ; that in which she 
first solicits from Alphonso, her too compliant husband, vengeance on 
the unknown outrager of her family name; that in which she vainly 
implores the now inexorable Duke to reverse his sentence, and spare the 
life of Gennaro, who swallows the contents of the fatal goblet, adminis- 
tered by her own unwilling hands; that in which, with the terrible 
anxiety of despair, she compels him to take the only antidote that can 
avert the effects of the Borgian poison ; and finally, that in which she 
is the agonized witness of his dying struggles, evince all the old his- 
trionic force and evoke all the old enthusiasm. More need not be said 
of a performance so universally familiar. Nearest in merit to the 
Lucrezia of Madlle. Titiens is the Alphonso of Mr. Santley, who sings 
the music of the part as perfectly as it has ever been sung by any of 
his predecessors—which may be stated without reserve, seeing that 
LIucrezia Borgia is one of the latest operas of Donizetti, But in ad- 
dition to the uniform excellence of his singing, Mr. Santley is becom- 
ing more and more a genuine actor; and this is unmistakably declared 
in the scene in which the Duke, with feigned courtesy, questions the un- 
suspecting Gennaro, in the highly dramatic duet where he defies the 
angry menaces of Lucrezia, and in the celebrated trio, “ Guai se ti 
sfugge un moto,” preceding the wily stratagem by which Gennaro is 
induced to drink the poisoned wine, imagining that he is pledging and 
being pledged by a magnanimous and forgiving prince. 

Signor Carrion, the new tenor, makes progress with the public, and 
this by dint of sheer earnestness. His voice, or, perhaps, rather the 
actual state of his voice, is somewhat against him; nor is his physical 
conformation precisely suited to encourage illusion in parts like Gen- 
naro, of which an appearance of youth and a certain romantic bearing 
are almost indispensable stage conditions. Nevertheless, he is un- 
questionably a good artist, a clever singer, and an intelligent actor—a 
trifle given to exaggeration, but for all that able frequently to create a 
legitimate impression. For his solo at the beginning of the last act of 
Lucrezia Borgia, Signor Carrion selects the air from Mercadante’s opera, 
I due illustri Rivali, which Signor Mongini used to interpolate, prefac- 
ing it with a recitative from Donizetti’s Maria di Rudenz. Both are 
well and carefully given, the air so well that the audience insist upon 
hearing it again. Why, under the circumstances, Signor Carrion 
should omit the last movement, it is not altogether easy to under- 
stand. The rich-toned German contralto of Mdlle. Bettelheim is heard 
to the same advantage as last year in the lively character of Maffeo 
Orsini. The air in the prologue, “ Nella fatal di Rimini,” and the 
famous Brindisi, in spite of the shake, are alike successful—the latter 
winning its traditional encore—first extorted by the memorable execu- 
tion of Alboni. 

In Norma the Adalgisa was Madlle. Sinico, as excellent a “ compri- 
maria,” or second lady, as Mr. Mapleson could have found. ‘The 
Oroveso was Signor Marcello Junca, whose versatility alone would 
make his cooperation valuable, and who is agreeably remembered by 
his performance last year of Sir John Falstaff, in Otto Nicolai’s very 
tuneful and pleasant opera. Signor Carrion’s Pollio was at least on a 
par with any of his previous efforts; and indeed many amateurs are 
inclined to rate his assumption of the too seductive Roman Proconsul 
as decidedly his happiest. 

The undying Jl Trovatore, with Mesdemoiselles Titiens and Bettel- 
heim, Signor Carrion and Mr. Santley, in the principal parts, is an- 
nounced for to-morrow night. . 


(Times, May 12.) “ 
Mdlle. Ima de Murska made her appearance last night as the 
heroine of Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor, and achieved one of the 





most signal and unequivocal successes for a long time remembered on 
the boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Not only something good but 
something fresh and original was unanimously recognised. We re. 
serve comment, 

—()—— 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
( Times, May 8.) 

The revival of Meyerbeer’s lyrico-musical romance of history, 
L’ Etoile du Nord, after an interval of nine years, was one of the most 
prominent incidents of the last operatic season. Brought out so late 
as only to admit of a very few performances, it was natural that its 
reproduction should constitute one of the earliest events of the season, 
1865. The former cast was unfortunately this time impracticable, the 
services of Madame Miolan Carvalho and M. Faure being imperatively 
required elsewhere. Hence the necessity of finding a new Peter and a 
new Catharine. Happily, both were at hand, and if the performance 
generally, on Saturday night, was not in all respects quite up to the 
same mark as its immediate predecessor, it was by no means so inferior 
as to warrant any very loud complaint. Madame Caroline Vanden- 
heuvel Duprez, a daughter of the most renowned of French tenors, 
was the original representative of the part of Catharine, when L’ Etoile 
du Nord first appeared at the Opéra Comique. On that occasion she 
more than sativfied Meyerbeer himself, the most nervous, suspicious, 
and exactihg of theatrical composers. Indeed, her whole career during 
her connexion with the gayest of Parisian musical theatres was an 
uninterrupted series of successes. London opera-goers will remember 
Caroline Duprez as one of Mr. Lumley’s numerous “ stars of the first 
magnitude,” some 14 years ago, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. As a 
singer she has lost none of that finished neatness, unaffectedly 
expressive style, and legitimate execution that distinguished her of 
yore. As an actress she is even better than formerly. Always 
intelligent, riper agra has now made her a perfect mistress of 
the stage, on which she moves as gracefully as though it was her 
native element. Nothing can be more easy and refined than her 
Catharine from first to last, whether judged from a musical or dram- 
atic point of view. What she lacks is physical power, volume of voice, 
and so forth, to exhibit effectively her genuine artistic qualities. In 
such a theatre as the Royal Italian Opera, Madame Vandenheuvel 
labors under manifest and, it is to be feared, insuperable disadvantages. 
Many charming touches in her performance might be cited which, at 
the Opéra-Comique, would have been thoroughly felt, but at Covent 
Garden, except to those who knew when to expect them, were utterly 
lost. We shall not, therefore, under the circumstances, enter into 
critical details, Enough that Madame Vandenheuvel received the 
most friendly consideration from the audience, and that after the 
famous air, accompanied by the two flutes, in the scene where 
Catharine is restored to reason, her elegant and facile vocalization was 
rewarded by the hearty plaudits it merited. : 

Signor Attri, the new Peter, displaved both dramatic intelligence 
and vocal talent; but the music lies for the most part too low for his 
voice, and he altogether lacks weight for the part. Even M. Faure 
cannot approach the dramatic conception and picturesque bearing of 
Herr Formes, the first representative of Peter in this country ; but M. 
Faure is much more at his ease in the character than Signor Attri. 
There was also a new Danilowitz, in M. Hilaire, whom, if memory 
serves, we heard not long since at one of the Saturday Concerts in the 
Crystal Palace. M. Hilaire can hardly be pronounced an acquisition of 
any value to Mr. Gye’s company. Lastly, there was a new Prascovia, 
and, pleasant to record, the very best we remember. Malle. LieLhart not 
only sings the piquant music as thoroughly well as one could desire to 
hear it sung, but acts with such natural liveliness as to impart a stamp 
of geniality to the character which, in England at any rate, it has not 
hitherto obtained. Signor Ciampi is more loud and demonstrative 
than ever as the choleric Corporal Gritzenko; Madame Rudersdorff 
and Mdlle. Sonieri do their best with the characteristic duet for the two 
vivandiéres, in the tent of Peter; and Signors Neri Baraldi, Polonini, 
Lucchesi, Capponi, and Tagliafico are as eflicient as could be desired in 
the subordinate parts of George Savoronsky, T’cheremetieff, Ismailoff 
the Cossack, Rainoldo the innkeeper, and Yermoloff the conspirator. 

About the magnificent mise en scene, which places L’ Etoile du Nord, at 
Covent Ga:den, among the most extraordinary achievements the 
operatic stage has witnessed, and which is alike creditable to Mr. W. 
Beverley, Mr. A. Harris, and all concerned, enough has very recently 
been written. Never was anything more imposing than the grand 
finale to the second act, when the Czar having thrown off his disguise, 
the conspirators kneel at his feet, and the various factions all unite in 
one enthusiastic burst of loyal and patriotic ardour. ‘I'his wonder of 
musical as well as of scenic combination created the ordinary sensation. 
It need scarcely be added that Mr. Costa, his band, and chorus, were 
fully equal to the occasion, and that their performance in this finale, 





as indeed throughout the opera, was in all respects admirable. 
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The Etoile du Nord is to be repeated to-morrow evening, and on 
Saturday we are promised the always welcome Barbiere—with Adelina 
Patti, Mario, and Ronconi. 

( Times—May 12.) 

Last night the opera was M. Flotow’s Martha, the principal parts in 
which were sustained by Mdlle. Fioretti, Signor Brignoli, Mdlle. 
Honoré, and Signor Graziani. Malle. Fioretti will be remembered as 
the lady who, in 1863, like Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, a season later, sud- 
denly abandoned her post without previous warping. An artist so 
thoroughly accomplished was, however, pretty sure of a cordial greet- 
ing under any circumstances ; and as Mdile. Fioretti is one of the few 
singers who at the present time possess the secret of the genuine 
Italian style, it is to be hoped she will remain and afford the frequenters 
of the Royal Italian Opera an opportunity of more fully appreciating 
her talent. Signor Brignoli has one of the most beautiful tenor voices 
now in existence. Both were highly successful. Further remarks 
must be postponed till a future occasion. 


—_—o——_ 
MR. CHARLES HALLE’S RECITALS. 


These highly interesting and instructive performances are, to the 
satisfaction of all who admire good pianoforte music and good piano- 
forte playing, resumed, The first ‘‘ Recital” at St. James’s Hall 
attracted a fashionable audience, to whom the rich and varied pro- 
Gore provided by Mr. Hallé afforded unequivocal satisfaction. 

Vhere there is a marked preponderance of the fair sex much applause 
is not to be expected ; but the effect produced by Mr. Halle’s studiously 
correct and classical playing is visible all the same. It is easy to observe 
which pieces interest most ; and on the present occasion it was evident 
that the entire selection, which was singularly well composed, gave 
satisfaction. Beethoven’s early sonata in C (Op. 2, No. 3), if not the 
most poetical, is the most brilliant of the set to which it belongs. On 
the other hand the Sonata Appassionata (Op. 57) is as poetical as any- 
thing that came from the great and prolific master’s pen. Herr Cranz, 
the Hamburg music-publisher, may reasonably thus have christened it, 
even without consulting Beethoven, who seldom gave distinguishing 
titles to his compositions. Nothing more truly impassioned exists in 
music. Schubert’s original, quaint, and charming, though a thought 
over-laboured, Jmpromptu in C minor, ‘ No. 1” of the first set of four, 
Weber's elegant and spirited Rondo Brillante in E flat, composed at 
Berlin in 1819, the same year as the still more famous Jnvitation a la 
Valse, and J. 8. Bach’s Partita in B flat, the first piece in the well- 
known Clavierbiing, Op. 1 (fancy Bach’s Op. 1 !)—all in their different 
ways “classical ””—were all heard with marked interest; while M. 
Stephen Heller's prelude in G (“ Feu Follet”), one of the romances 
which bear the curiously fantastic nomenclature of Nuits Blanches, by 
the same composer, and the third of those pleasing, but by no means 
eagy, pieces which Chopin, either modestly or affectedly, denominated 
“ Ballades” (the one in A flat) presented a grateful contrast to what 
had gone before. ‘I'hese varied compositions, without exception admir- 
ably played, must have afforded a genuine treat to all who were capable 
of appreciating what, without being invariably showy, is, for that reason 
among others, the more true and beautiful. Such music is indis- 
putably more difficult to execute with spirit, character, and propriety 
than the fantasias with which the repertory of the modern piano- 
forte is loaded, and which, till very recently, threatened to destroy 
every remaining vestige of good taste. ‘To Mr. Hallé, as to one who 
has laboured earnestly and zealously in the right direction, respect 
is due from those whose respect in the matter of art possesses any value. 





Newsparer Press Funp.—The stewards for the annual dinner 
of this institution on Saturday next, the 20th inst., have received 
most gratifying communications from Madame Clara Schumann 
(the celebrated German pianist, known as Clara Vinck) and Herr 
Joachim, the famous violinist, promising their valuable assistance 
on that occasion. Mr. Sims Reeves will, by special desire, sing 

The Death of Nelson.” Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. W. Harrison, &c., 
be hanes their valuable aid, and Mr. Benedict will again conduct 

ic. 


Mr. J. Batsin Cuatrerton, harpist to Her Majesty, has an- 
nounced his Annual Grand Morning Concert for Wednesday next, 
° the Theatre-Royal, Drury Lane. His programme will, no 

loubt, prove highly attractive to the public. Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Miss Rose Hersée, are among the 
ae lady vocalists. A ‘Band of Harps” are also announced 
M Play some effective pieces, and among the executants are to be 
Cisse, T ae hal oot Mr. ‘Irust, & ; and Miss Kate 

niece -gi 
speaks highly. of the concert-giver, of whose talent report 








Muttoniana. 


(Mr. Drinkwater Hard continuing absent, Dr. Abraham Silent 
has again consented—as the only Muttonian now in town—to 
direct the current issue of this very important and interesting de- 
partment.—DIsHLeyY Perers.] 

To tue Reapers or MurtontaNa. 

Smr—Ought not a dog to be silent? A friend of mine—a gentleman 
who used to receive me with several of his friends, all gentlemen of 
course, in his drawing-room, went out of town last week. On Saturday 
I called to see him and found the house door open, himself gone, and 
when I reached the drawing-room, I found, instead of the gentleman 
usually there assembled, some dog, which having eng or got in, 
immediately turned round and barked at me. Do you think that I 
am bound to turn round as well and answer that dog, not even knowing 
by what name to call him, merely because he chose to bark at me, 
either horrid French or vulgar English ? 

I leave the ladies and gentlemen readers of Muttoniana to decide the 
question—in the meantime, I am their most obedient servant, 

To Dr. Tacitus Queer. Louis Enget. 


* * * * * * * * * 





De Rerz 1 Le Mevesrnet. 

Il me reste a noter une singularité de cette soirde,* c'est que pas un 
journaliste de Londres n’y est présent, ni Davison, ni Clark, ni Gover, 
ni Rhein, ni Leicesttre, ni Buckam, ni Hastincks, ni Teshorli, ni 
Langford, ni Oxford, ni Keni, ni Ogart, ni Gruneison. L’état-major de 
la critique est encore 4 Paris, ov l’a appelé la premiére représentation 
de l’Africaine, qui a eu lieu hier soir. Aussi aujourd’hui méme, a 
quatre heures, nous avons eu dans la seconde édition des journaux 
toute espéce de détails sur l’euvre nouvelle, ce qui fait que la presse de 
Londres aura parlé de l'exécution de l’opéra de Meyerbeer avec la presse 
de Paris, Est-ce Adire que parce que l’électricité prime encore la 
vapeur, nous n’aurons pas demain de comptes rendus sur l’ouverture de 
Majesty’s-Theatre? Non pas. En Angleterre, on n’est pas embarrassé 
pour si peu; l’opinion publique veut toujours étre éclairée, et les 


articles de journaux ne se signent pas. De Rerz. 
* * * * * * * * * 
Firrus. 


Sir,—I am happy to see the extremely kind and amiable feelings to 
which so suddenly your correspondent Montague Shoot has resorted, 
for, a few weeks ago, he didn’t know my existence, didn’t know 1 had 
anything to do with music, and this week at once I am “ friend” 
Engel and ‘‘a thorough artist.” Surely no born creature has ever 
been so happy as I was when I read those few lines, but 1 should be 
obliged all the same for a small explanation. M. 8. says 1 might have 
expressed myself more elegantly (antri that a few weeks ago my 
English was “ admirable”) but, says he, phraseology comes by nature, 
and Engel is a thorough artist. What is the inference to be drawn 
from this “but” and “and?” I ask the whole musical press, from 
the top to the bottom—say from Hogarth to Chorley: is an artistic 
nature exclusive of elegance? As 1 am going to play Rossini’s much- 
talked-of “ Rien,” with the fifths, in public, I'll leave the critics to 
hear it and the hearers to criticize it ; but I can tell all those who are 
so enraged against Rossini about these fifths, that, in the Preludio 
which Meyerbeer has done me the honor to write for me, these four 


bars occur, literally :— 
Babe o—s—- ce-e- —s—— 
See Bt Zoe = | 


and in a new MS, of Rossini this occurs :— 


VsE SP SSs-sS= 
(aus == = aaa ae —j3—— 


&e. 


— ee SS eee 

A pee Rt = ee 
<p pt —— | a 

I don’t mean to say by that, that any one may write fifths, but what 
these masters think of it is clearly shown by an instance, where, 
looking at the score of William Tell, Carafa said to Rossini: “ Did you 
mean to write all these consecutive fifths?” He took simply the pen 
and wrote under it: ‘‘ Per i Signori Poglioni.” There! Yours, 


To Dr. C.P. Tacitus Queer. L. EnGet. 
* The re-opening of Her Majesty's Theatre.—D. P. 
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Dr. Silent breaks silence to ask for the signification of ‘ antri.” 


Sm,—I am happy to inform you that Mr. Strange’s Ballerino at the 
Royal Alhambra Palace is to remain undisturbed with many thanks to 
the magistrate on the bench. 

“ Let the dance commence, 
And let music with its songs 
Of joy, cheer the weary heart.” 

The Alhambra Palace I have visited on several occasions. 1 have 
visited such like places on the Continent, for instance, Paris, Berlin, 
St. Petersburgh, Hamburgh and Vienna, but never did I see so well a 
constructed establishment. WE begin with the refreshment Dep. ; 
from there we go to the music. Here you have a well-trained orches- 
tra, with an able conductor at its head, a Mr. Hird I believe, with 
many thanks to him for his pains-taking. Now we are upon the stage ; 
here we have an excellent choir, with Mr. Coulfelist as pianist and 
maestro il coro. In fact Mr. Strange must have made it his whole 
study in selecting his artists. I wish him every prosperity. I am, 
dear Sir, yours respectfully, FINace. 

P.S.—A space in your valuable Muttoniana will oblige. F. 

To Dr. Queer. 


Dr. Silent again breaks silence. He never heard of the pianist 
** Coulfelist,” and thinks he had better change his name to Cool- 
fist. 


Cnorat Sympnony aT CrysTaL Panace. 


Sir,—The largest concert-room in England, the largest, indeed, so far 
as we know, in Kurope, would not hold the crowds who came to Syden- 
ham on Saturday last to hear the “‘ Choral Symphony ” of Beethoven ; 
the longest, the most complex, and the grandest piece of orchestral music 
ever composed. Such a fact as this has many aspects, every one of 
which might be made the theme of a separate discourse. It reminds 
us of the change which even a few short years have seen in the man- 
ner in which great music is received among us; it suggests curious 
epeculations as to the conditions which bring success to such an enter- 
prise as that which the music managers of Sydenham are directing ; 
and it presses home those puzzling questions as to the growth of the 
art and its limits of development, which have made the wonderful 
“No. 9,” ever since it was written, a kind of battle-field for asthetics 
and critics. For the present, however, we will let alone the queries 
which agitate speculative brains so fiercely in the country which has 
given birth to this grand music. In Germany the “ Choral Sym- 
phony ” is literally, we believe, as Mr. Manns tell us, popular, and the 
question, whether it is to be taken as the ne plus ultra of musical ari, 
or as the first term of the new and perhaps infinite series of develop- 
ments which is to constitute the “ music of the future,” has there a 
more practical interest than it has for us. Here, to be modest, we 
must yet confess that Beethoven is only half known; a symphony is, 
even now, a thing the very name of which is strange, save in some 
half-a-dozen Lig towns. While “every school-girl,” as Lord Macau- 
lay used to say, can say who wrote the ‘Rape of the Lock,” it would 
be considered quite a piece of erudition, outside of strictly musical 
circles, to know anything about the three Leonora overtures. No; the 
spread of music, in its larger sense, is only beginning among us, and 
the chief interest, personal enjoyment apart, of such a noble perform- 
ance as Mr. Manns gave his four thousand listeners on Saturday, is in 
the proof it gives that it only needs energy, zeal, and sound principles 
of action—things not too common, but not undiscoverable—to conquer 
a far wider field than has yet been touched, to make the masterpieces 
of music as completely possessions of the people as are already the 
_great legacies of the word-poets. English is a noble language, but 
Music is a far more universal one; there is no Tower-of-Babel chapter 
in its history ; and we do not see the reason why, in another generation 
or two, a hearing of the “ Eroica” Symphony should not be as easily 
procurable a thing in its due time and season, by dwellers in little 
country towns, as it now is by the people who are fortunate enough to 
live within reach of the Philharinonics of London, Manchester, or 
Liverpool, or in jsome favored region of Sydenham. Some ten years 
ago, when the “ Choral Symphony” was played far less often than it is 
now, we remember hearing a performance of it by the ‘“ Orchestral 
Union,” an admirable band then directed by Mr. Mellon. ‘I'he audi- 
ence was undeniably “ musical,” but it listened coldly, respectfully, 
almost passively, and it only partly filled the Hanover Square Rooms. 
The audience on Saturday overflowed the limits of the capacious con- 
cert-room to such a degree that a repetition for this day had to be 
announced on the spot. The assembly was plainly “ miscellaneous,” 
and as plainly its behaviour showed that it thoroughly enjoyed the 
music. ‘There was enthusiasm in its applause, as well as the impulse 
to du honor to a conductor whose skill and generalship had brought 
his band and chorus up to the mark of such an achievement. It is a 
pleasant task to record a success, which is no less solid as an accom- 
plished result than it is full of hope for the future. 











Nor would it be gracious to let slip the occasion of saying how much 
is rightly due to the admirable management which presides over the 
musical department at the Crystal Palace. Who guides its general 
policy we know not. Possibly the presence of a “ general manager ” 
who has had something to with the direction of one of the greatest 
musical associations in the world, may have had its effect in stimula- 
ting the governing powers of the place to make use of its splendid op- 
portunities in the way of music. The ‘Sacred Harmonic Society,” 
open as its policy is in many points to criticism, is a noble institution, 
and illustrates, by its success, the wisdom of holding steadily to one 
guiding principle. ‘The same consistency of aim, the same adherence 
to a definite principle, with a greater amount of enterprise in its appli- 
cation, has met here with a like reward. The reward was a long time 
coming. Good music was given Saturday after Saturday at the Crys. 
tal Palace, years ago, without attracting the notice of more than a few 
stray amateurs. Musical critics and chroniclers, without, so far as our 
memory serves, one single exception, paid no attention to it, and the 
audiences in the Palace received their Saturday programme with a 
dead impassability which showed that its serious elements were a 
“bore” to the great majority. But the attempt was persevered in. 
Little by littie it got to be talked about, it created or collected a public 
of its own ; and now we see the result in the production, year by year, 
of a series of concerts of the highest interest, at which all the world 
assists. Of this long career of progress the crowning achievement was 
the performance last week of a work which demands for its due execu- 
tion the most masterly handling of complete musical resources. The 
symphony, we may gay, without going into details, for which we have 
no space, was done in a way befitting the reputation of the band. Mr. 


Manns has now put in his “ repertoire” the only one of the great or- | 


chestral works that he had not before essayed. He has grappled suc- 
cessfully with the severest task which can be given to an orchestra. 
He has “ gratified,” as he reasonably says, “a great ambition.” Great 
achievements carry with them the penalty of a great reputation, and 
henceforth the band will have to play up to the level of its present 
fame. ‘Two lessons of a practical kind, which occur to us as inferences 
from the history of these concerts, are worth noting. One, a very old 
one, but too important to be passed over, is, that what is really good 
“pays” in the end. ‘The commercial test, base as it is as a standard, 
nevertheless holds in the long run. This, no doubt, the Palace ex- 
chequer can testify in the matter of the Saturday Concerts. Another 
is, that the experiment ot giving the public good art can scarcely answer, 
unless the conditions are such that its‘continuance does not depend on 
the immediate result, The early non-success of the Saturday Concerts 
would have crushed any wholly private speculation. It was because 
they were part of a great undertaking, which would not much be 
affected by a partial failure in one department, that the promoters 
could afford to carry on the attempt. ‘Ihe Company could easily bear 
the chance of temporary loss, in the certainty that, in the end, good 
music would pay far better than bad. Query—Can we hope to secure 
this condition, under ordinary circumstances, in any other way than by 
getting the assistance of the State, a subsidy, ora guarantee? I am, Sir, 
A Reaper. 


* * # * * * * * * 
Be.rast v. HANDEL, AND Vice VeRsA. 

S1r,—The author of the notice on the performance of the Jfessiah at 
Belfast, taken from The Ulster Observer and given in your columns of 
last week, must have had his intellect schooled amongst a tribe of Bas- 
jesmen ; surely the man was not in his right senses at the time he penned 
that vile accusation of slander to Handel. I, for one feel indignant at his 
unjust assertions, and I also feel sorry for the man (if he be a man), that 
he is not able to appreciate the king of grand masters ; surely he is the 
only one in Christendom capable of breathing an ungenerous thouglit 
against the great Handel. Now, whatever school the composer was in- 
structed in, good, bad, or indifferent, it is acknowiedged by all musical 
authorities that Handel founded the grand school of oratorio music; there 
is testimony also in abundance to prove that Handel’s music is admired 
and appreciated by other countries besides England; to Handel's 
genius all other composers bow and render adoration. ‘T’o the circum- 
stance of Haydn having listened to Handel’s immortal Messiah, it is said, 
we are indebted for the composition of the Creation. “ Handel is the fa- 
ther of us all,” remarked Haydn. “ Handel,” said Mozart, “knows better 
than any one of us what is capable of producing a great effect ; when he 
chooses, he can strike like a thunderbolt.” Beethoven called Handel 
“the monarch of the musical kingdom. He was the greatest composer that 
ever lived,” said he to a friend ; “I would uncover my head and kneel 
before his tomb.” When Beethoven was on the point of death, one of 
his friends sent him forty volumes by Handel. He ordered that they 
should be brought into his chamber. He gazed upon them with a re- 
animated eye, and pointing at them with his finger, he pronounced 
these words, “There is the truth.” A writer says “% shall ever re- 
member a conversation I had with Mendelssohn one evening, after the 
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performance of his St. Paul. When I was complimenting him on the 
work he had written, he replied in his hasty, nervous way, ‘ Thank you, 
thank you, if I could once write a chorus equal to Handel’s, I should 
be content.’ Victor Schelcher, a Frenchman, says in his life of Han- 
del, “ In Handel’s music, both the form and the thoughts are pure and 
simple, free from alloy. There is scarcely any need of musical educa- 
tion to comprehend it ; it would charm the heart of a savage who had 
never heard a note of music in his life. His style is exquisite, because 
it is beautiful and true. The works of Handel, are in fact, full of truth 
and of local color. To the people of the Lord in their prayers, to 
pagans in their orgies, to shepherds, to warriors, to the afflicted and to 
the happy, to mortal and to supernatural beings, he knew how to ren- 
der their own peculiar language.” Michael Kelly, the composer and 
singer, relates an anecdote about Gluck, which took place at Vienna: 
“One morning after I had been singing with him (Gluck), he said, 
‘Follow me up stairs, Sir, and I will introduce you to one, whom, all 
my life, I have made my study, and endeavoured to imitate.’ I fol- 
lowed him into his bedroom, and, opposite to the head of the bed, saw 
a full length picture of Handel, in a rich frame. ‘ There, Sir,’ said he, 
‘is the portrait of the inspired master of our art; when I open my 
eyes in the morning I look upon him with reverential awe, and ac- 
knowledge him as such, and the highest praise is due to your country 
(England) for having distinguished and cherished his gigantic 

enius.’” 
. In the year 1759 Handel died; his body now lies in the silent tomb 
of Westminster Abbey, but his spirit still lives and remains with us in 
his works. Handel’s name is immortal; it is engraved on the hearts 
of Englishmen, and will never be erased from their memories until the 
end of time. Kings have lived, died, and were it not for the page of 
history, the majority of their once illustrious names would have 
perished for ever, whereas Handel’s becomes more gloriou’S as time 
flies on. Musicians are always ready to crown Handel’s name with 
everlasting honors; to his sceptre myriads bow and render homage to 
the “monarch of the musical kingdom.” Witness the gigantic 
gathering which is about to take place in the grand hall of the Crys- 
tal Palace ; tens of thousands will assemble together there, a multitude 
consisting of the polished and refined of society, nature’s nobility, the 
great and the learned of nations, poets, painters, sculptors, architects, 
and musicians; princes, dukes, lords, statesmen, and clergy; an as- 
sembly of talents representing all subjects connected with arts and 
sciences. For once, men entertaining different ideas and opinions will 
meet together and will be unanimous in their acclamations of praise to 
the power of Handel’s music.—Yours respectfully, 

Stockport, May 9, 1866. Tuomas Boorn Bincu. 

To Dr, Sttent. 

* * * * * * * * * 


To Letcrster Buckineuam, Esq. 

Dear Buck,—The judgment of Paris on Herr Joachim, by the way, 
as given by the Gazette Musicale, may perhaps amuse our readers by its 
modesty. “ Les progres sensible,” says the Gazette, speaking, by the 
way, of his career in England and Germany, “ firent de lui un des pre- 
muers virtuoses de Uépoque. Mais & ses succés il manquait encore la consé- 
cration glorieuse et definitive de le France. Elle vient de lui étre donnée 
avec éclat. . . . Joachim ne pourra plus etre exclusivement appelé, comme il 
Pétait st mal @ propos, le violoniste de U' Angleterre, Joachim appartiegt 
desormais @ la France comme Liszt, Thalberg, Vieuxtemps, Jaell ; il nous 
reviendra,” By the way, Jaell ought to feel proud at finding his naine 
coupled with the name of one to associate whom, by the way, with the 
other three is a great honor to the other three.—I am, by the way, 
Dear Buck, till next Saturday, always yours, SrerHeN Rounp. 

101, All Street, May 11. 


* * * * * ° 
Fish and Volume, May 12. 


* * * 
Hbraham Silent. 





Herr Joszrn Lazor, a blind pianist, who comes to London with the 
special recommendation of being « pianist to the King of Hanover,” 
pe concert on Thursday morning at the Hanover Rooms. Con- 
- ring his infirmity, Herr Labor exhibited remarkable powers as an 
s oe of the instrument, and seemed to play, indeed, as if sight 
po of the most remote consequence. His solos exhibited a strong 
hot reap for the classical writers, and comprised Beethoven’s 
co “5 flat, Op. 31, No. 3; a Prelude and Fugue of Bach’s; Pas- 
with * y Handel ; one of Mendelssohn’s “‘ Songs without words ;” 
b esser pieces by Chopin and Schumann; all of which were marked 
Y great expression and taste, as well as finished execution. With 


Herr Grun—solo violinist to the King of Hanover—Herr Labor played |. 


reg oh Sonata in G minor, for piano and violin, and with M. 
oan lied endelssohn’s Sonata for piano and violoncello. Miss Banks 
pplled two of her prettiest songs, sung in her prettiest manner. 





GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 

A new Opera di Camera has been produced here, and has ob- 
tained a very lively reception. It is called A Fair Exchange, and 
is adapted from the French, by Mr. German Reed. The music is 
composed by Emile Jonas, whose name does not enter into our 
memorial regards. The story is simple as a nail. Sirodoux (Mr. 
T. Whiffin), a chemist’s assistant, and Francis (Mr. J. A. Shaw), 
a gunsmith, are engaged to be married to two sisters, Fanny (Miss 
Robertine Henderson), and Louise (Miss Emily Pitt). After 
a while the young men discover that they have bestowed their 
affections on the wrong “ parties,” and, instead of the chemist 
loving Fanny, Louise is the object of his adoration ; and, in place 
of the gunsmith being over head and ears with Louise, it is Fanny 
with whom his soul and hopes are bound up. They quarrel in the 
presence of their sweethearts, who, seeing the real state of the case, 
and having no great predilection either way, agree to make a fair 
exchange, and all ends happily. 

The music is light and trivial, but it is agreeably put together, 
and is exceedingly well sung, the two ladies, poamen my exhibiting 
an amount of vocal talent that might make any operatic manager 
dream incontinently of enforced confiscation. Miss Robertine 
Henderson has already won a high reputation for herself at the 
Gallery of Illustration by her most charming voice and agreeable 
style. Miss Emily Pitt has a rich and telling mezzo soprano voice, 
and her singing is marked by a good chaste style and irreproach- 
able sentiment. ‘The two ladies’ ensemble singing is remarkable. 

The piece was received with applause by a large audience. Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren’s Opera di Camera, The Soldier's Legacy, sus- 
tained by the same principals, followed the new piece, and is as 
eminently successful as ever. 


-_—o0-- 
MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
(From our Edgeley Correspondent.) 

Str,—On Wednesday evening, May 3, the one hundred and seventy- 
seventh performance of the Monday Popular Concerts came off in the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester. ‘he following artists appeared :—Herr 
Joachim, violin primo; Herr Ries, violin secondo; Mr. Webb, viola ; 
Signor Piatti, violoncello; Herr Ernst Pauer, pianoforte ; Miss Banks, 
vocalist. Mr. Charles Hallé was announced, but owing to the sudden 
illness of Madame Hallé, he was prevented from appearing. Herr E. 
Pauer kindly undertook his place, and proved himself to be one of the 
great players of his instrument of the present age. This distinguished 
party of instrumentalists attracted a large assembly of musicians, pro- 
fessors, and amateurs; the cream of musicians were there—that reside 
in and around Manchester ; the bona fide lovers of musical art were true 
to their colours—they did themselves great honor by appearing on this 
grand occasion. The weather was anything but favorable; there is no 
doubt but that it prevented a great number—especially lady-musicians 
—from being present. It would, however, be congratulatory to Mr. 
S. Arthur Chappell’s feelings to witness the unbounded admiration of 
this musical audience; their enthusiasm would in a measure com- 
pensate for the disappointment he would have to suffer in the £. s. d. 
question. M. Joachim, the Emperor of Fiddlers, has passed over the 
bridge of difficulties connected with the violin, he has mastered all 
the intricate movements of the bow, and he is absolute master of his 
instrument ; his consummate fancy raises up the spirits of the great 
composers, so fully does he enter in their ideas and comprehend their 
meaning, that in listening to his seraphic tones the imaginative listener 
is almost led to feel that it is the spirit of Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, or 
Mendelssohn, as the case may be, who is addressing his emotions, and 
not the incomparable Joachim. This was fully ‘illustrated in every 
piece M. Joachim played; when linked with his talented brethren in 
the quartet or trio he inspired them with the true feeling with which 
his soul is imbued. He played the quaint sonata of Father Bach, for 
violin alone, with a geniality of expression that captivated the hearts 
of his hearers, eliciting acclamations of applause. The profundity ef 
Beethoven, the geniality of Haydn, and the impassioned eloquence of 
Mendelssohn, were represented individually as truthful as though the 
souls of the departed were embodied in the performers’ instruments. 
Miss Banks sang the song, by Dussek, “ Name the glad day,” and “ In 
my wild mountain valley,” by Benedict, with a charm that was irre- 
sistible. Indeed, to use a phrase, she is the sweetest little singer before 
the public; her voice is not powerful, but it is the essence of sweet- 
ness.—Your truly, Tuomas Booru Brrcu. 

Stockport, May 4, 1865. 


M. Lavrersacs, the violinist, has arrived in London, and is 
announced to perform at the Philharmonic Concert on Monday. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
(St. James's Hall.) 


ONE HUNDRED; AND EIGHTY-FIRST CONCERT. 
Monday Evening, May 15. 


(Twenty-rirta Concert oF THE SEVENTH Seasox). 
SCHUMANN NIGHT. 


PART I, 
QUARTET, in A minor, Op. 41, for two Violins, Viola, and Violon- 
cello—MM. Joacutm, Wisner, R. BLaGRove, and Piattr Schumann, 
SONG, “I will not wander,"—Mr. Commincs . . « «+ «+ Schumann. 
ETUDES en forme de Variations, Op. 13, for Pianoforte alone— 
Madame Scuomann. (Her first appearance at the Monday 
Popular Concerts.) . ° ° e ° ° e . 





Schumann, 


PART II. 
PHANTASIESTUCKE, for Pianoforte and Violin—Madame Scsv- 
MANN and Herr JoAcHIM . pg) “Eos - « «+ Schumann, 
SONG, “ Devotion,"—Mr. CummMincs ° ° ° ° ° . Schumann. 
QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 47, for Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and 
Violoncello—Madame Scuumany, MM. Joacuim, R. Bia- 
Grove,and Piatt. «3 « «© «© © «© «© «© « Schumann. 


Conductor, - - += Mpg. BENEDICT. 





MR. CHARLES HALLE'S PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
(St. James's Hall.) 


Third Recital, Friday Afternoon, May 26th. 
PART I. 
SONATA, in G minor (firsttime). «© «© © «© 6 
PARTITA, in G minor . > 4 e ° ° . . . 
ANDANTE AND RONDO CAPRICCIOSO, in E (first time). 
PART II. 
GRAND SONATA, in A flat, Op. 110, 


» Chmenii. 
. Bach, 
« Mendelssohn, 


- Beethoven, 


NOCTURNE, in C minor (first time) . . . J, Field. 
ARABESQUE, in C, Op. 18(firsttime) . . . » Schumann, 
DANZES VALSES, Nos, J, 2, 4, 6, & 7 (first time) . . Heller, 
POLONAISE, in A, Op. 40, No. 1. . « Chopin, 


Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d; Balcony, 7s. ; Unreserved Seats, 3s. 


Tickets at Cuarreis. & Co.'s, 50, New Bond-sircet; Ovtivier & Co., Old Bond- 
street; Cramer & Co.'s, Regent-street; and at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 





"HISTOIRE de PALMERIN @ OLIVE filz du Roy 

4 Frorenpos de Macepone et de La Betie Griane, fille de Remicius, Empereur 

de Constantinople, by IEAN MAUGIN, dit le PETIT ANGEUIN. A perfect copy 

of this extremely rare Romance to be sold for Six Guingas, (no diminution of price). 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Will shortly appear. 


‘*“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT.” 
NEW WORK, by JOSEPH GODDARD, (Author 


of “ The Philosophy of Music.”) Those who may desire to become Subscribers 

to the above work are respectfully requested to forward their names to the Author at 

67, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N.W. The following are among the names 

already received :—William Chappell, F.S.A., Augustine Sargood, Esq., John 
Booscy, Esq., J. Ella, Esq., W. T. Best, Esq., and G. W. Martin, Esq. 

Price to Subscribers is 5s. ; after publication the price to purchasers will be 6s. 6d. 





TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 
N R. JOSEPH GODDARD has a few original Musrca 


Lectorts to dispose of.—136, St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 








NOTICES. 

To ApvErtisERs.—The Office of THe MustcaL Wortp is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o'Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To Pustisners AND ComPosers—AMusic for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE Musicat Wor. 
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FRANZ SCHUBERT. 
(Continued from page 270.) 
RANZ SCHUBERT, born on the 31st January, 1797, was the 
youngest of four sons by the first wife of Franz Schubert 
a teacher in Vienna. ‘he latter and his elder brother, Karl, sons 
of a peasant and village overseer in Neurisch-Rendorf, embraced 
the scholastic profession, in which they did good service. Franz’s 
elder brothers followed their father’s profession. Ignatius the 
eldest, who died 1844, at last occupied his father’s post, as school- 
master in the Rossau. Ferdinand, three years older than Franz, 
and the most intimately connected with him through life, died 
in 1859, as director of the principal Normal School at St. Anna. 
He received a musical education, and wrote some sacred com- 
positions and theoretical works on music. At the death of Franz, 
he came into possession of the latter’s musica! remains—what was 
left of them going, at his decease, to his nephew, Dr. Edward 
Schneider. 

The musical nature of Franz was manifested not only at a very 
early age, but in the most complete manner. He received piano- 
forte and violin lessons from his father and his brothers, though 
only in the first elements, and for a short time, afterwards relying 
on his own unaided efforts, and soon leaving his instructors behind 
him. Being possessed of a pleasing soprano voice, he was admitted, 
as a boy of eleven, into the Imperial Court Chapel, and was received 
into the ‘* Stadt-Convict,” where he soon reached the post of first 
violin. ‘The works which are said to have produced the greatest 
impression upon him were Mozart’s G minor Symphony, and the 
symphonies of Beethoven. While in the ‘‘ Convict,” or monastery, 
he wrote all sorts of compositions, a friend supplying him with 
music paper. Most of these essays he destroyed ; the others have 
been lost. A grand Fantasia for four hands, and “ Hagar’s Klage,” 
his first vocal piece of importance, were written in 1811. The last 
piece, which filled 28 pages, caused Salieri to have the boy, then 
fourteen, instructed in thorough bass. 

During the period of his residence in the “‘ Convict,” he kept up 
his intercourse with home by having his stringed quartets, often 
immediately after he had composed them, executed in succession 
at the usual quartet-Sunday afternoons there, when he could get 
out. Old Schubert used to play the violoncello; Ferdinand, the 
first violin; Ignatius, the second; and Franz, the tenor. The 
youngest performer was the most sensitive of the four. If a fault 
was made, no matter how trifling, he looked earnestly, or sometimes 
with a smile, in the face of the person at fault. If his father 
tripped, he took no notice of it the first time ; but, if the mistake 
was repeated, he would say, bashfully and smilingly: ‘“ Father, 
something must be wrong there,” and the hint was taken without 
any reply. 

During the vacation, Franz used, also, to go to the theatre. Of 
the operas then represented, he was specially pleased by Weigl’s 
Schweizer familie, which was the first opera, by the way, he had ever 
heard, Vogl and the Milder singing in it; then came Cherubini’s 
Medea ; Boieldieu’s Jean de Paris ; Cendrillon, by Isouard, and, 
though last not least, Gluck’s Iphigenia auf Tauris, in which the 
artists above mentioned were exceedingly good. ‘This last opera 
always worked him up to a state of enthusiastic delight, and he 
preferred it, for its noble simplicity and grandeur, to all other 
operas. 

His visits to the theatre explain, in some degree, the fact of this 
gifted youth’s essaying his powers, with wonderful certainty, in 
dramatically-musical labours, the task of setting Kotzebue's fairy 
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opera Des Teufels Lustschloss, which was begun as far back as 
1813, having been completed in 1814, and several operas, as well 
as pieces interspersed with music, having been composed in 1815. 

As the master to whom Franz had been entrusted by Salieri 
declared: ‘* He has already learnt everything from Heaven itself !” 
Salieri henceforth undertook to conduct his education, and, during 
the years 1813-1817, Schubert enjoyed Salieri’s lessons and guid- 
ance, in so far, at least, as there could be a question of lessons and 
guidance in the case of such genius, which Salieri, by the way, joy- 
fully acknowledged, saying frequently : ‘‘ He can write everything, 
he is a genius; songs, masses, operas, quartets, whatever you like.” 
That their paths must separate was only natural, and we need not 
seek for personal causes to account for the rupture. That even 
in his youth Schubert was fond of “a little drop,” the author has 
been told by Franz Doppler, with whom Schubert, on his return 
from Salieri’s, would often repair to a neighbouring wine-shop, and 
have an hour’s chat. He always continued, however, to hold 
Salieri in great respect to his dying day. ‘The notion, too, that 
Schubert never learned anything thoroughly is refuted by Kreissle, 
who adduces the fully established fact that, in instrumental music, 
both in his youth and subsequently, Schubert studied diligently the 
works of acknowledged masters. With regard to the ‘‘ Lied” the 
manner in which he burst forth as a finished writer almost at the 
very first is something unparalled. 

After a sojourn of five years in the ‘ Convict,” he returned, in 
1813, to his father’s house. He was intended by his Father for the 
scholastic profession, and, for three whole years, taught the A, B, C 
class of the school at St. Anna. ‘This renders his musical pro- 
ductivity the more astounding. His first opera, Des Teufels Lust- 
schloss, in three acts, by Kotzebue (Pages 37-43), he completed in 
1814, besides writing the Mass in F, after the performance of 
which Salieri publicly embraced him ; a ‘‘ Salve Regina,” several 
songs ; dances for Qluartet and Horns; three Violin Quartets, and 
a grand Sonata for four-hands. Among the Violin Quartets was 
that in B flat major, published by Spina, in 1863, as Op. 168! 
Schubert composed it between the 5th and 13th September, 1814, 
when he was only in his seventeenth year. 

Though it is generally known that Schubert composed much and 
rapidly, yet, during the years that he was in the habit of going 
frequently to Salieri’s, and of regularly taking the elementary class 
in his father’s school, several hours every day, his activity appears, 
from the detailed proofs adduced by Kreissle, to have been actually 
incomprehensible, even if we consider only the time necessary for 
the mechanical task of writing, to say nothing of the mental la- 
bour. During the year 1815, the nineteenth year of his existence, 
there gushed forth a stream of more than a hundred songs and 
ballads ; half-a-dozen operas, and pieces interspersed with music ; 
sacred compositions, symphonies, and chamber-music for quartet 
and pianoforte. Among this mass of music, especially in the way 
of “ Lieder,” were some of the best things he ever wrote. He 
seized upon ballads with particular avidity ; he set ‘*‘ Amphiaros,” 
a long poem by Th. Kérner, in five hours ; the music to ‘ Emma 
und Adelwold” filled fifty-five pages of manuscript, ete. ‘The 
autograph copies are in Spina’s possession. 

To this year, or, at the latest, to the commencement of the year 
1816, must be assigned the composition of Géthe’s “ Erlkinig,” 
which, after the ‘ Wanderer,” written a short time subsequently, is 
Schubert’s most popular song. It was not, however, till six years 
had elapsed that it laid the foundation of his fame, and soon became 
the common property of the musical world.* Schubert wrote this song 





— a hl . . . . . . 
The date is given, no doubt, upon the manuscript; this is in the posses- 


son of Mad. Clara Schumann. ‘The song was, by the way, composed twice 
by Schubert, on the second occasion with the ¢riplet accompaniment, which 
appeared in the published edition. 





one afternoon in his room in his father’s house at the Himmelpfort- 
grund. Spaun happened to look in, as his friend was in the midst 
of his work. Schubert had read the poem through two or three 
times with increasing enthusiasm, and as, while he was doing so, 
his musical conceptions had become clear and definite, he dashed 
the song off on paper in the short space of time just necessary for 
the mechanical labour. The composition was taken, in its finished 
state, the same evening, to the ‘* Convict.” It was sung by Schu- 
bert and, after him, by Holzapfel, to their friends, the manifold 
adornments with which busy fancy has succeeded in embellishing 
the genesis of the ‘ Erlkinig,” being omitted. As his friends 
made a wry face at the passage: “ Mein Vater, jetzt fasst er mich 
an!” the music-master Ruczizka undertook to enlighten and tran- 
quilise them as regarded the admissibility of the musical dissonance, 
which, at the present day, is considered very harmless. After 
Herr Vogl, the singer, had made the acquaintance of Schubert, he 
immediately carried off this song, which seemed as though it had 
been expressly written for him. He sang it frequently in private 
circles, until at length, in the year 1821, at a concert at the Opera- 
house, he introduced it to the public. 

Of the songs and ballads dating from this year, at least half-a- 
hundred have not been printed. 

To the year 1815 belong, moreover, the Mass in G (Op. 141, a 
masterpiece) ; a Mass in B flat; a ‘‘ Stabat Mater; a “ Magni- 
ficat ;” the Violin Quartet in G minor, “ fiir die Hausmusicanten ;” 
two Pianoforte Sonatas; two Symphonies, in B flat and D, in four 
movements ; and, in the way of operas and pieces interspersed with 
music, Der Vierjihrige Posten (one act, May) ; Fernando (one act, 
composed from the 3rd to the 9th July) ; Claudine von Villa Bella 
(three acts, of which only the first is now in existence; the stove 
was heated, with the other two, in 1848, while the owner of the 
manuscript was out); and Die beiden Freunde von Salamanca 
(two acts, overture, and eighteen vocal pieces—score in the posses- 
sion of Dr. E. Schneider, Vienna).—Three other pieces interspersed 
with songs, of which there are only inconsiderable fragments re- 
maining, date, probably, from the same year. 

The impulse to write operatic music found vent, as we have seen, 
when Schubert was very young, and he satisfied it, according to 
his custom, by the production of very numerous works. 

The musical portion of these operettas does not rank with Schu- 
bert’s more important efforts, and we should say, they would pro- 
bably, as theatrical pieces, not please the present taste, especially 
if we take into consideration the naivetd of some of the librettos 
to them.* On the other hand, we should be mistaken if we believed 
that in these first fruits of Schubert’s dramatic muse, only the 
school-boy style of a beginner—highly-gifted it is true—is ap- 
parent. ‘The composer, inexhaustible in melody, and perfectly 
master of the laws of harmony and of the art of instrumentation, 
and who, moreover, had already written some of his most beautiful 
songs, besides possessing the stuff in him to create such a work as 
the G Mass, moves through these dramatically-musical creations 
with such ease, and such certainty in the treatment of the vocal as 
well as of the instrumental part, that anything like school-boy 
essays is out of the question. A performance of the musical por- 
tion of the operettas in a concert-room would bring to light many 
a charming piece of music. 

The love of writing operas never abandoned Schubert. ‘There 
was a long pause, it is true, now and then, but, on the whole, his 
activity in this branch of his art was surprising, and, despite the 
fact that at a later period, the unfavourable state of theatrical 
affairs denied his two greatest theatrical works that admission, 





* There is, we must own, no want of silly librettos even now-a-days, but 
the method by which nonsense is worked up has changed—to suit the time. 
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which was to a certain extent assured them, into the repertory, we 
see this indefatigable worker busy, at the very close of his existence, 
with the idea of a new opera. 

All the musically-dramatic efforts of Schubert produced on the 
stage during his lifetime belonged exclusively to melodrama and 
musical farce. 

(7 be continued.) 


—0-——_ 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


[JAE performance on Monday night—the 179th since the insti- 

tution of the Monday Popular Concerts—was for the benefit 
of Madame Arabella Goddard. No one has a fairer right to en- 
couragement from the steadfast supporters of these classical enter- 
tainments than Madame Goddard, who was associated with them 
from the beginning, and who has lent them her constant and 
zealous co-operation. Hier still unforgotten musical evenings, in 
1856, 1857, and 1858, had no doubt some influence in promoting 
the establishment of others, appealing to a more mixed and far 
more numerous public ; and the fact of her overlooking self-interest 
and abandoning her own ‘ soirées,” in order to afford aid and 
countenance to an undertaking which was calculated largely to 
extend whatever benefits may attach to the wider diffusion of a 
taste for genuine music, entitle her to some consideration. True, 
her claims have been warmly acknowledged, for among those who 
continually perform at the Monday Popular Concerts there is no 
greater or more universally recognised favourite than herself. Her 
‘* benefit ” invariably attracts one of the largest and most brilliant 
attendances of the season, and Monday night was no exception to 
the rule, St. James’s Hall being literally crowded in every 

rt. 

The ‘* scheme,” made out, as usual, by the director, Mr. Arthur 
Chappell, who, in constructing his own programmes, exercises a wise 
despotism—wise, inasmuch as it does away with every chance of the 
welfare of his institution being imperilled by the individual caprices 
of singers and players—was one of the most effectively varied and 
thoroughly interesting we remember. Happily, the artists habi- 
tually engaged at these concerts are not mere “ virtuosi”"—a term 
for which we have no English equivalent. Instead of having half-a- 
dozen pieces in their heads and at their fingers’ ends, the players 
whose services Mr. Chappell by preference calls into most frequent 
request are well versed in the whole repertory of what is styled 
‘* classical,” but might, if less pretentiously, quite as reasonably be 
denominated good music—music, in short, likely to be continually 


brought forward so long as a love for the art exists. The pro- 
gramme was as follows :— 
PART I. 
Quartet in D major, No. 45, strings Haydn. 
Song ‘‘ Could I through ether f a. Molique. 


Senata, in G major, Op. 31, No. 1, pia anoforte ‘alone. Beethoven, 


PART II. 


Sonata, in B flat, pianoforte and violin. : Mozart. 
Serenade, “In youth’ s season ” (“* Mock Doctor " Gounod. 
Trio, in C minor, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello . Mendelssohn. 


Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 


Haydn's quartet, one of the most genial and lively, if one of the 
least elaborate of the ‘ 83,” was allotted to Herr Joachim, Herr 
Wiener, Mr. R. Blagrove, and Signor Piatti. In consequence of 
the severe restrictions at the Royal Italian Opera, which, even on 
“extra” nights, forbid any member of the orchestra being replaced 
by a substitute, Madame Goddard was deprived of the valuable 
services of Herr L. Ries and Mr. H. Webb. Happily—thanks to 
the late M. Jullien, Professor Sterndale Bennett, Signor Arditi, and 
others—the Capital of Great Britain can now furnish good instru- 








mentalists without inconvenience to Mr. Gye, or Mr. Costa. This 
was shown by the admirable performance of Haydn’s quartet, 
with the last movement of which the audience were so pleased that 
they would not rest satisfied until the players returned to the 
platform and repeated it. ‘l'rue, Herr Joachim ‘and Signor Piatti 
are giants, and where they represent the highest and lowest parts 
in the score, a quartet can hardly fare ill; but that by no means 
lessens the credit due to Herr Wiener and Mr. Richard Blagrove— 
second violin and viola. This was the only quartet in the 
programme. 

The sonata set down for Madame Arabella Goddard was that 
of Beethoven in G major, first of the notable three, each a mas- 
terpiece, dedicated to the Comtesse de Browne, and properly 
numbered by Mr. Alexander W. Thayer, the indefatigable Ameri- 
can Beethovenist, in his recently published Chronologisches Ver- 
zeichniss (Chronological Catalogue), ‘Op. 31.” This was the 
sonata originally engraved by a publisher at Zurich, named 
Nigali, not only with many errors of the press, but with certain 
unauthorized additions that exasperated Beethoven beyond mea- 
sure. It is one of the composer's most imaginative works. Each 
movement is stamped with the stamp of genius, and, as the 
French say, has a cachet of its own ; but the middle movement, the 
adagio grazioso, is almost unique among the magnificent musician’s 
inspirations, in its apparent emulation of the Italian style of 
ornament, at each recurrence of the principal theme. ‘This move- 
ment is remarkably well suited to the graceful and delicate manipu- 
lation of Madame Goddard, who, however, played the entire sonata 
so much to the satisfaction of her hearers that she was unani- 
mously called forward at the conclusion. Seldom has a solo 
instrumental performance, occupying at least half an hour in 
duration, been listened to with more marked and silent attention. 
In Madame Goddard’s next piece—the sonata in B flat, for piano 
and violin, which Mozart composed expressly for Mdlle. Strinas- 
sacchi, the renowned lady fiddler from Mantua, and to the astonish- 
ment of that eminent connoisseur, Joseph II., performed at her 
concert without rehearsal, the composer’s own pianoforte part 
being improvised for the occasion—she had the advantage of being 
associated with Herr Joachim ; and, to judge from the heartiness 
with which he entered into his task, this most gifted and accom- 
plished of existing violinists was by no means dissatisfied with 
his partner. Both were called for at the end. In the last instru- 
mental piece—Mendelssohn’s splendid trio in C minor, for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello—Madame Goddard not only enjoyed 
the co-operation of Herr Joachim, but that of Signor Piatti, the 
greatest master of his beautiful instrument the present generation 
has known. Although this was the final performance, in a series of 
which not one had proved less than first-rate, a large majority of the 
audience remained to the end, entering earnestly into the beauties 
of every movement, and especially roused with the andante 
expressivo (expressive, indeed!) and the fiery and impetuous 
finale. 

The singer was Mr. Sims Reeves, who introduced two airs, 
neither of which was the undeniably incomparable and hitherto 
inevitable ‘* Adelaide” of Beethoven. Mr. Reeves sang, never- 
theless, with his accustomed taste, and achieved his accustomed 
success—being loudly encored in both. Certainly each air was a 
“gem.” That of Herr Molique may be fairly classed with the 
national German Lieder of Mozart, Schubert, Weber, and Mendel- 
ssohn ; while the serenade from M. Gounod’s Mock Doctor is 


almost worthy of Mozart himself, whose style it clearly imitates. 
Mr. Benedict accompanied like a thorough master. 

The next concert, on May 15, is exclusively to consist of music 
by the late Robert Schumann, the pianist engaged for the occasion 
being, appropriately, Madame Schumann herself. 
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AN APPEAL 
to all Professors and Lovers of Music, for the Bach-Organ in St. 
Boniface (New Church), Arnstadt. 

OT only was the above organ built, in 1703, by the skilful 
N hand of Wender, of Miihlhausen, but it is an object of 
great interest for the whole of the musical world, from the fact of 
Joh. Seb. Bach's having consecrated it by performing on it, and 
haying, in his official capacity, used it from the 11th July, 1703, 
up to 1707. This remarkable instrument required, some years 
ago, to be repaired, and it was naturally resolved that the repairs 
should be executed in such a way as to render the organ a memo- 
rial of Joh. Seb. Bach. An appeal made to the musical world in 
1861, in conjunction with the handsome contribution of our 
noble princely house and our small town, so far furnished the 
necessary means that the execution of the work could be confided 
to Herr Julius Hesse, organ-builder, of Dachwig, near Erfurt. 
What has already been done affords satisfactory evidence of the 
masterly skill of Herr Hesse, but it.is even now perfectly clear 
that the funds in hand will be anything but sufficient to carry out 
the object in view. 

All lovers of music and admirers of Bach, as well as concert- 
directors and musical societies, both in Germany and other coun- 
tries, are, therefore, once more entreated kindly to assist in this 
worthy completion of Bach’s Monument by forwarding contribu- 
tions. 

A tablet let into the Bach Monument will offer to the gaze of 
every spectator and auditor the words, ‘*'These are the names of 
those noble-minded persons who honoured, and worthily renewed, 
the people’s memory of Joh. Seb. Bach, the greatest among all 
masters of tone.” Heinrich BERNHARDT STADE, 

Arnstadt, Thuringen, 1865. ‘Town Chanter and Organist. 

aes piepeccie 
A Losr Lear.* 
Royal Library in 1845, and which nearly assumed too high a 
character in the following year; considering further that it is, 
beyond a doubt, interesting to know the distinguished men who 
took the matter under their care, and one of whom, despite an 
opposition which threatened to frustrate the whole matter, 
succeeded in securing for this rare musical treasure a safe 
home in Berlin, after serious efforts had been made to pur- 
chase it for the British Museum, in London——I say, in con- 
sequence of all this, I feel bound to make public, as concisely 
as possible, the historical course of the whole business. Further 
delay would be unjustifiable, on account of my advanced age, 
and, also, because, with the exception of myself, there is 








Royau Irartan Orera.—Mdlle. Adelina Patti has arrived in 
London, and will make her first appearance this evening as Rosina 
in the Barbiere. 

SacreD Harmonic Sociery.—Mr. Costa’s new oratorio Naaman 
was performed last night, for the first time, at Exeter-hall, and 
was received with enthusiasm. ‘The principal singers were Miss 
Edmonds, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Madame Rudersdorff, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, W. H. Cummings, and Santley. 

New Puituarmonic Socrety.—The Third Concert on Wed- 
nesday was even a greater success than either of its predecessors. 
The symphony was Spohr’s magnificent ‘‘ Power of Sound ;” the 
concertos—Dr. Wylde patronizes two—Hummel’s pianoforte in A 
minor, Madame Arabella Goddard pianist, and Gotterman’s for the 
violoncello, M. Paque, violoncellist ; the overtures, Leonora, the 
grand one in ©, and Weber's Ruler of the Spirits; the singers, 
Mdlle. Titiens and Mr. Santley. ‘The pianoforte concerto, the 
best, as well as the most brilliant and showy, by Hummel, had a 
tremendous success. We shall give particulars in our next. 





[* The above should have formed part of the first paper, by Anton 
Schindler, on the “Beethoven Relics.” ‘The reader is requested to 
turn back and put it in its right place.—D. Perens.] 





PARIS. 
(From our own correspondent.) 

You will readily understand that the success of the Africaine 
is not acknowledged universally, for when did anything great ever 
escape hostility; but in reality there has been less opposition shown 
to the merits of the music of the new work than to any of Meyer- 
beer’s French operas—at least to those produced at the Académie 
Imperiale, the Etoile du Nord and the Pardon de Pléermel, brought 
out at the Opéra-Comique, having eluded all envy and all enmity. 
There is another reason besides want of good feeling or want of 
good faith why the A/fricaine should not have pleased everybody. 
Meyerbeer’s music is difficult to understand at first hearing, and 
in fact cannot be thoroughly appreciated until it has become 
familiar to the ear and the senses. Meyerbeer used to pride him- 
self upon this characteristic of his music, and was wont to say to 
any of his friends who had attended the performance of one of his 
operas a few times only, ‘* Wait until you have heard it ten or a 
dozen times before attempting to give a pronounced opinion,” 
handing him, at the same time, tickets for so many representations. 
And this, I take it, would be the honestest and surest way to judge of 
the Africaine. The very pieces that now make a furor may by and 
bye be proclaimed the least meritorious things in the opera, and 
those which now pass by all approval may be found the most masterly 
and fascinating when more intimately known. Though melodious 
to a degree the music of the Africaine is not of the ad captandum 
kind, and has to grow upon you by degrees before it can entirely 
enchain your sympathies. Once, however, having made its way it 
will not easily depart, but will make a home for itself in the memory 
to be treasured with the brightest reminiscences of the past. I[ 
have heard the Africaine three times with greatly increasing plea- 
sure, and have uo doubt my pleasure would enlarge even with the 
twentieth repetition. At the third representation no ‘ cuts” had 
been made. ‘The performance, notwithstanding, went much 
smoother, the artists worked closer, and the carpenters and scene- 
shifters contrived to manage the ‘‘ big ship” more easily. Never- 
theless, when I quitted the theatre it was near one o’clock in the 
morning, and the opera had commenced at seven. Again, L ask, how 
they will reduce the A/ricaine to playable limits at the Royal Italian 
Opera ?—or how will they coax the subscribers and patrons of the 
establishment to sit up all night without being wearied? Madile. 
Marie Saxe has surprised all her friends and conciliated all her 
enemies. ITer singing is indeed grandly effective. Her voice is a 
powerful soprano, not a high soprano, but, as it has been fairly 
called, a soprano robusto, such as Mdille. Falcon’s might have been, 
such as Grisi’s was, and such as Meyerbeer desired above all for 
the personification of his heroines. In fact, Mdlle. Saxe never 
before declared herself such a singer, never evidenced such dramatic 
powers as in her new part. I will admit that the music of Sclika 
is peculiar, and has been written, or altered, with an especial eye 
to the singer’s powers and talents, and that the embodiment of the 
character demands no extraordinary capabilities in the actress, and 
indeed comes within the same category of histrionic displays as 
Leonora in the Trovatore, which everybody appears to play with 
more or less effect; but that Mdlle. Saxe fulfils the highest 
requirements of both musician and poct I think must be conceded. 
Whether Mdlle. Pauline Lucca—who, with less art, has greater 
natural capabilities—will grasp the character of the African Queen 
and sing the music with equal power and effect remains to be seen 
and heard. M. Faure displays excellent qualities as an actor in 
the slave Nelusko, and, were it not for the immobility of his 
features—the character requiring a great variety of expression— 
would be unexceptionable. His singing is beyond reproach. M. 
Naudin I cannot be forced into liking, although he has many 
admirers and some of the press speak of him as though he were 
Donzelli, Rubini and Nourrit combined together. ‘That he acts 
and sings with intelligence I am willing to admit; but I can 
neither praise his voice, his singing, nor his acting. Such great 
favor achieved by such ordinary means is to me a most grievous 
puzzle, but fortunately not worth the finding out. ‘The talents and 
exertions of the singers have not gone unrewarded. Madame 
Meyerbeer has presented Mdlles. Marie Saxe, Marie Battu and 
Levielli each with a splendid pair of bracelets, and MM. Naudin, 
Faure, Belval, Obin, Warot, Castlemary and David with medall- 
ions in gold containing Meyerbeer’s likeness. Upon one side of 
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each medallion is engraved the initial letter of the singer’s name ; 
upon the medals of M. Naudin and M. Faure the letter is powdered 
in diamonds. M. George Hainl, the conductor, has received a 
magnificent baton d’orchestre which had been given to Meyerbeer 
by a German prince. M. Fetis, who had more trouble than any 
one connected with the production of the opera, and incurred far 
greater responsibilily than anybody else in undertaking the charge 
of its introduction to the public, has—to make use of a vulgar 
phrase—obtained more kicks than halfpence. 

The revival of Herold’s Pré-aux-Clercs at the Opéra-Comique 
has been attended with brilliant success, and certainly the perfor- 
mance is worthy the best days of the theatre. The principal parts 
are sustained by Mdlles. Cico, Monrose and Girard, MM. Achard, 
Coudere, Sainte-Foy and Crosti. A new opera, entitled Le 
Voyage en Chine—words by MM. Eugene Labiche and Michael 
Carré, music by M. Bazin, is in rehearsal. 

The Théaitre-Italien terminated the season afew days since with 
Crispino e la Comare. I do not think M. Bagier can congratulate 
himself on the success of the past year. He has no one to blame 
for his failure but himself. With some exceptions his singers were 
worthless and the performances in general were anything but 
of an attractive character. ‘The event of the season was the 
reproduction of Linda di Chamouni with Adelina Patti. Even 
here, however, M. Bagier committed the mistake of not 
casting the opera with thorough efficiency ; but what can be 
expected in a theatre where Signors Zucchini and Mercuriali are 
rated as first-rate artists. M. Bagier, if he desires to retain the 
management of the Salle Ventadour, had better change his tactics 
at once. Another such season as the one just past would ruin him 
for ever in the estimation of the subscribers and the public of the 
Italian Opera. 

The second ‘ audition” of Rossini's new Mass, entitled Petite 
Messe Solennelle, like the first given last year, took place at the 
house of M. le Comte and Madame Ja Comtesse Pillet- Will, in 
presence, as before, of an assembly of the highest notabilities of 
Paris. Among the company I may mention MM. the Ministers 
Drouyn de Lhuys, Fould, and de Vuitry ; MM. Mon and Djamil 
Pacha, the Spanish and Turkish ambassadors ;_ the Chevalier Nigri, 
Minister-plenipotentiary of Italy; Baron Haussmann, Prefect of 
the Seine; M. Schneider, vice-president of the Corps Legislatif ; 
General Mellinet, Prince Poniatowski, Baron ‘Taylor, MM. Roths- 
child, Pereire, &c., &c. ; and MM. Thiers, Berryer and Vilet, of the 
French Academy. Monsignor Chigi, the Nuncio of the Pope, 
acted as president of the féte. To give a list of the musical 
talent which ‘ assisted” at the performance would take up too much 
of your space; enough to say, that Daniel Auber, accompanied by 
his friends Carafa and Reber, were present, and that not one of 
that illustrious company was more profoundly impressed by the new 
Messe Incdite than the composer of Masanicllo, or expressed his 
delight in more glowing and energetic terms. Meyerbeer’s p!ace 
alone was empty—Meyerbeer who was so enraptured last year with 
the mass—and spoke his raptures so unreservedly, that those who 
could not sound Rossini’s composition to its depths, felt, from the 
unbounded praises of the author of the Huguenots, that they had 
been listening to a grand chef-d’ceuvre. The principal soloists were 
the sisters Marchisio, who had come expressly from Florence to 
sing in the Mass, Signors Gardoni and Agnesi. M. Jules Cohen 
again directed the execution, and M. George Mathias presided at 
the piano, assisted at a second piano by M. Peruzzi, with M. 
Albert Lavignac at the harmonicord. M. Cohen’s singing classes 
from the Conservatoire were the chorus. Herr Engel has given 
you a graphic account of the rehearsal. 1 can only tell you of the 
performance that the famous fugue of the ‘' Gloria,” the * Qui 
tollis,” the *¢Sanctus,” and the ‘*Agnus Dei,” were encored. 
Rossini, who was present at the rehearsal, did not attend the per- 
formance. Monraave Suoor. 

Paris, May 11. 








M. Henri Panorka, the celebrated professor of singing, has 
arrived in London, where he will probably remain during the 
season. All communications may be addressed to the care of 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 

THE Lonpon GLEE AND MapriGaL Union, under the direction 
of Mr. Land, have announced a series of three afternoon concerts. 
The first is to take place on ‘Tuesday next. 





THE HARP. 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Wort. 


Smr,—The kind reception you have given my former letters upon 
the harp encourages me to lay before you a few more; for you must 
know, Sir, that I am self-deceived, inasmuch, as when I began to write 
those letters, I thought my subject would have been completed in 
about half a dozen letters; but alas! I’m afraid a dozen will not com- 
plete the subject ; but I must beg of you to ‘bear with mine infir- 
mity,” and allow me to say with Terence: 


“ Sine me, vacivom tempus ne quod dem mihi Laboris.’* 


I had not the slightest idea that the instrument was so ponderous, 
i.e., that it would take so much to say about it before I had finished 
saying what I had got to say; or, that it had got so much to say for 
itself, irrespective of what left-handed professors have said. 

It is an old saying “that wiry old things (people) are very tough ;” 
this is decidedly applicable to the harp, as the harp is old, wiry, and 
tough; for was it not in existence before the oldest man on record ? 
Were not the Irish harps strung with wire? And I can assure you I 
have found the harp to be a very tough subject, as I have had sel/-con- 
demned tales to avoid in order to arrive at facts, and positive historiuns to 
rap on the knuckles on account of their one-sided proclivities, 

All this is very annoying. Why will people write sel/-condemned 
tales ?—and why will historians be so positive in their left-shouldered 
views ? 

I have been asked by some of your readers (who have been clever 
enough to fill up the three capitals of my signature) why I take such 
interest in this ancient-modern instrument. My reply will be the same 
(almost) as the talented Tulli’s: “I have written this, not of abun- 
dance of leisure, Lut of my affection towards you” (the Harp). 

“ So, this then,” exclaimed Her Majesty when the Royal attention 
was directed to King Brian’s harp in 1849, “ this then, I understand to be 
the Harp of Ireland.’ 

The authorities of the University of Dublin replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

Doubts have frequently been thrown upon the ascribed antiquity of 
this very remarkable harp, from the circumstance of the arms of the 
O’Neils being rudely nailed upon it, and which was assumed to be a 
part of the original instrument; but those doubts (with whomsoever 
they may exist) may be easily explained away by the fact of the harp 
having once belonged to the illustrious sept of G’Neil ; and it is an in- 
teresting circumstance in the history of this harp.that the last minstrel 
who ‘ revived its soft chords” was descended from the same royal race 
to whom it originally owed its existence, for the celebrated Arthur 
O'Neil awoke its dormant harmonies at Limerick in 1760, where it is 
related to have been carried in procession.t 

As before observed, in the Royal arms carved on the bow of the 
Dalway harp, which was made in 1621, Brian’s harp appears to be 
figured in the quartering for Ireland. 


“This harp of Brian Boroihme, in the Antique Hall of the last Great 
Dublin Exhibition, was, from the circumstances precedingly related (whether 
founded on fact or fiction), necessarily an object of great interest to the visi- 
tors of that instructive building —the music and poetry of the Irish, and their 
national characteristics, were all awakened at the sight of its once sounding 
but now mutilated strings.” 


I sincerely trust that the authorities of the present Industrial Exhi- 
bition will again allow the visitors an opportunity of seeing what bas 
been termed ‘‘ most unquestionably the oldest of its kind, not only ii 
Ireland, but in the whole civilised world ;” and (with Michael Conran)§ 
L cordially join in the hope that every care will be taken to preserve 
from decay “ this truly national monument of antiquity.” 


In the fourteenth century, John de Furdun, a Scottish priest was 
sent over to Ireland “ to collect materials for a history of Scotland ;”’|| 
and he expressly says that “ Ireland was the fountain of music in his 
time, whence it began to flow into Scotland and Wales.” 

Juhn Major,§ the eulogist of James the First of Scotland, called that 
prince another Orpheus, who touched the harp more exquisitely than 
either the Highlanders or the “ Irish, who were the most eminent harpers 
then known.” 

Such are the terms of praise from men who have seldom exhibited 
much decided predilection to use flattery, especially towards Ireland. 





* Give me leave to allow myself no respite from labour. 

Tt Mr. Bochisa, the greatest harper of his time, when in Dublin with George the 
Fourth, in 1821, performed upon this harp at a banquet given by the Lord 
Mayor ; but the thick wire with which the harp was strung severely cut his 
fingers. 

+ Home Companion, 1854. 

§ The National Music of Ireland, page 100. 

|| Dr. O'Connor. q Died 1525. 
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Of the practical knowledge of the Irish harpers of a later date, the 
Count de Hoglenski thus speaks : 


“Les Irlandois sont entre tous les peoples ceux qui passant pour jouer le 
mieux de cet instrament.”* (The harp.) 

(Of all the people, the Irish are esteemed the best performers on this 
instrument. ) 

Dr. Mac Cullagh admits, that “the Irish and Welsh have both a 
class of music to which the Highlanders have no title, and which no 
intelligent Scotch musician will claim—these are the melodies belong- 
ing to the harp abounding in Ireland.” 

And on this subject Mr. Crosse,t F. S. A., &c., remarks, that “the 
absence of which (harp melodies) in the Highlands offers a strong ar- 
gument in favour of the Irish claims to the Ossianic relics.” 

Yours faithfully, yar oa 2 
Belgravia, May 6th, 1865. 
(To be concluded in our next). 


—o—- 
NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, 
To the Editor of the “ Mustcan Wor.p.” 


Sir,—In the notice your correspondent, ‘ Lavender Pitt,” made of 
the National Choral Society’s Concert of May 1st, in which he has 
been informed that Mr. R. Taylor came from Rochester Cathedral ; we 
beg to inform the editor ane readers of the Musical World, that he is 
not, nor ever has been, a member of this cathedral, although he has 
taken his trial twice for the situation, but is simply an amateur, and 
the “ village schoolmaster ” of a place called Findsbury, near Strood. 

By your kindly inserting this in your number for Saturday next, you 
will greatly oblige your obedient servants, 

Tue Cuorr or Rocuester CATHEDRAL. 








Dosir.—At the fourth concert of the Philharmonic Society the pro- 
duction of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony would alone have constituted 
a great source of attraction for those,who admire a composition pregnant 
with meaning, and developed with the wondrous skill and knowledge of 
the master. We doubt very much whether music can so thoroughly 
address itself to the understanding as to convey the history and 
develop the varying emotions of our nature withouf the agency of 
words, or, to speak more familiarly, whether sounds alone, however 
elaborated into harmony, can interpret and make intelligible descrip- 
tive narrative. An approach to this point has been attained by Haydn 
in his “ Seasons,” and Weber in the mysterious and weird-like move- 
ments of his Der Freischutz; but, when incidents are meant to be 
illustrated, it is usually by a piece of address or judgment that could 
not be carried on from first to last with a work of any length. 
There are ideas which tell their own story by force of their simplicity, 
and one may be cited as an example, to be found in the passage in 
Beethoven's “ Battle Sinfonia” where the one fifer is supposed to be 
heard attempting to rally the disordered ranks of the French army by 
playing their national ‘air of ‘ Malbrouk,” which he performs in a 
minor key from his own presumed thirst and fatigue. But had not 
the hearer been aware that the air was a national one, the force and 
meaning of its introduction in this particular instance would have 
been lost. It was, therefore, a very useful feature of the programme 
that it gave a connecting link of explanatory text between the several 
parts and the Choral Sinfonia, and if, like some of the commentaries 
on Shakespeare, the imagination fancied meanings that were not in 
the mind of the author himself, yet the text was gracefully written 
and true in the main. The band of the Philharmonic was on this 
occasion even more numerous than usual, and rendered justice to the 
grand conceptions ®f the composer. The opening allegro was played 
with caution at first that warmed soon into vigor and earnestness, and 
the scherzo, with its buoyant strains, came freshly upon the ear. The 
most telling movement, however, was the adagio, with its expressive 
sensibility and quiet emotion. But when the choral part commenced 
the general audience began more sincerely to appreciate the music. 
“The Song of Joy,” with quartet sustained by Mrs. Levey, Miss 
Cruise, Mr. Peele, and Mr. Richard Smith, realises its title most 
satisfactorily, and the choruses were interpreted with great effect by 
the large body of vocalists secured in this instance. The 
engagement of Mr. Sinis Reeves naturally excited a considerable 
amount of interest, for some time has elapsed since the accomplished 
tenor visited our good city, and he was received with marked applause. 
His opening air was Felicien David’s barcarole, “ O ma maitresse,” and 
the few first notes at once brought back to memory the charming 
qualities of his voice. here is a sustained volume in the most 
whispered accents that makes every note clearly heard in the most 
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distant part of the concert hall, and the veiled richness of the fuller 
tones imparted characteristic beauty to those passages in which terider- 
ness and earnestness were required to be displayed. His second air was 
Blumenthal’s ««'The Message,” in which Mrs. J. Robinson played the 
accompaniment—a matter of interest itself. On being encored, 
Mr. Reeves substituted Beethoven's “ Adelaide,” which was sung with 
a grace worthy of the subject, and laboured praise could say no more ; 
while the accompaniment was played with corresponding delicacy and 
feeling. Kucken’s “ Twilight is darkening ” was the last air selected 
by Mr. Reeves. Mrs. Joseph Robinson's pianoforte performances are 
always most attractive, for so many know the instrument that they can 
the more fully appreciate the vigour and power of execution of which 
they themselves are incapable, and Thalberg’s fantasia on a familiar 
theme, from the opera of L’ Elisir d’ Amore, was performed with admir- 
able power and facility of execution. The air was clearly sustained 
throughout the variations, and it is in the decided breadth of touch 
that the pianist displays her great superiority. Beethoven's Choral 
Fantasia was also exquisitely rendered, and the orchestra did their 
bidding with delicacy and refinement, the chorus at the close, with its 
flowing current of sound, mingling effectively with the instrumental. 
Mrs. Levey, in Bishop’s ‘‘ Tell me my heart,” was warmly applauded. 
Mr. Bussell discharged his arduous duties as conductor with his 
accustomed judgment, as did Mr. Levey those of leader. The concert 
commenced with praiseworthy attention to the hour announced, and 
was over in reasonable time.—The fourth St. Stephen Amateur Con- 
cert took place on Wednesday evening at the school-house, Northum- 
berland Road, the attendance being, as usual, very large. The 
programme was admirably selected. “Giorno d’orrore” was a very 
fair example of duet singing; the barcarolle, “ Take heed, whisper 
low,” and the part-song, “* Who shall win my lady fair?” were also 
commendable. On Mrs. Robinson’s playing of Thalberg’s fantasia, 
“ L’Elisir d’amore,” in the first part, and her own compositions, “ The 
Dream” and “ Elfland,” in the second, it is unnecessary to comment; 
sufficient to say, that the great pianist himself could not play the first 
piece better; while the other two could not be played so well by any 
as by the fair composer. In the second part Rossini’s “ Il Carnovale” 
was given with success, as was the rondo, “ Ah non credea,” from 
Sonnambula (encored). The song, “Love, farewell,” by Mr. G. 8. 

Murray, was sung by a well-known amateur, whose voice was heard 

to much advantage. The effect of Gounod’s serenade, “Quand tu 

chantes bercee” (encored) was enhanced by the violoncello obbligato 

of Mr. Norman. ‘The trio, “ Alma felice,” a feature in the second 

part, was sung with great effect. Arditi’s “Stirrup Cup” (encored) 

was one of the successes of the evening. ‘ The deep repose” brought 

the concert to a close in a manner that reflects much credit on the 

conductor, Mr. G. 8. Murray. 


Eayertan Hatit.—Colonel Stodare’s very clever entertainment, 
“‘ Magic and Ventriloquism,” continues to attract large audiences, His 
illusions, effected without the aid of apparatus, must be seen to be 
understoad, for description cannot convey an idea of them. The 
Colonel ig a wonderful manipulator, and combines with it his talent 
as a ventriloquist, so that together he manages completely to deceive 
the eye and ear of his visitors. His performances, indeed, altogether, 
are remarkably clever, and are likely to become a standing attraction. 
The extraordinary trick of “ the instantaneous growth of flower trees,” 
and “the great Indian basket trick,” are quite marvellous. 


LiverPoot.—(From our own Correspondent).—The English Opera 
Company, from Covent Garden, commenced a montl:’s engagement at 
the ‘'heatre-Royal on Monday evening, and the 7’rovatore, Sonnambula, 
Norma, and ‘Bohemian Girl have been given with great success, and 
before numerous audiences. Madlle. Martorelle and Mr. Charles 
Adams were especially successful in Sonnambula, both artists (new to 
Liverpool) giving unmistakable satisfaction to both the public and the 
critics. The latter are also loud in their praises of Duchateau and the 
Paynes, and state that the ensemble of the performances are in every 
respect the most complete and satisfactory ever given in the town. 
This is undoubtediy true, for Mr. Russell and Mr. Alfred Mellon (an 
old and deserved favorite in Liverpool) have to inanage a double com- 
pany, consisting of nearly seventy persons ;—so tbat if our public are 
not pleased this time, they don’t deserve to have an operatic company 
here at all.—At our Prince of Wales Theatre a new and original three 
act comedy, called Society, has been nightly played with great success 
during the present week. Society (hitherto unacted) is from the pen of 
Mr. 'T’. W. Robertson, the adapter of David Garrick, and is decidedly 
one of the most genuine reflexes of modern English life recently pro- 
duced on our stage. The story—which deals much with editors, re- 
porters, &c.—is natural and interesting, and the language in which it 
is unfolded terse, witty, and pathetic, as the exigencies of the scene 
require. Society is an unmistakable “ hit,” and if London doesn’t en- 
dorse the verdict of Liverpool we shall be much er ae 
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Dr. Sreaeaty’s third lecture on music took place recently at the 
London Institution. Dr, Steggall very ably descanted chiefly on Eng- 
lish choral chamber music, Miss Gresham, Messrs, Perren, Patey, 
Ball, Distin, and Carter were the vocal exponents, and were obliged to 
repeat Bishop's glee, “ Sleep, gentle lady.” Mr. W. Dorrell varied the 
programme by playing a Suite de Piéces, by Handel, in his most finished 
manner. 

Mr. Watrer Macrarren gave a performance of pianoforte music, 
on Saturday morning last, at the Hanover Rooms. The selection was 
undeniably good, and included Bach’s Suite de Pieces in D minor (No. 
2, “‘Suites Anglaises”); Beethoven’s Sonata quasi Fantasia, in‘E flat, 
No. 2, Op. 27; Schubert’s Sonata in A minor, Op. 42; Mendelssohn's 
Caprice in A minor, Op. 33; two pieces, the composition of Mrs. 
Joseph Robinson, sketch, “May Morning,” and Valse Brillant, 
“Stella”; and several bagatelles of his own, These were all solo 
performances and seemed to afford the highest gratification to a large 
and fashionable assembly, as such music so ably interpreted was bound 
to afford. In Mozart's Grand Sonata in D for two pianofortes, Mr. 
Walter Macfarren enjoined the co-operation of Mr. G. E. Bambridge, 
his pupil, we believe, and the performance at both hands—or, more 
properly, all four hands—was unexceptionably good. The second and 
third performances are announced to take place on Saturday, May 27, 
and June 17. 

Miss Mape.ine Scutuuer gave a pianoforte recital at her residence, 
20a, Prince’s-square, Hyde Park, on Friday morning, the 20th ult., 
which was attended by a large and fashionable company. The young 
and accomplished pianist’s share of the selection comprised Beethoven's 
sonata in C major, Op. 58 ; Mendelssohn’s capriccio in E, No. 2 ; Liszt's 


- Rigoletto fantasia; Thalberg’s Don Giovanni faniasia; two pieces by 


Chopin, and, with Mr, Carrodus, Mozart’s sonata in A, No. 3, for piano 
and violin. Miss Schiller had a great success in all her performances, 
in which she displayed much brilliancy ef execution, and an unusual 
amount of expression—the former evidenced more particularly in 
Liszt’s fantasia, and the latter in Beethoven’s sonata. Mr. Carrodus 
played the Andante from Mendelssohn's violin concerto in masterly 
style, and with the greatest possible effect. Miss Florence de Courcy 
sang, ‘ Deh vieni non tardar,” from Figaro, and Henry Smart's song, 
“Haste, the bells are ringing,” both charmingly—winning much 
applause in both. L. Pir. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Wairtmonam.—“ The Early English Organ Builders and their works from the 
ON century to the period of the great rebellion,” by Epwarp F, Riwpavutr, 


Novetio & Co.— Te Deum Laudamus,” by BenJamin ConcREvVE, 

Mosic Lisrary Company.—“ Recall no more.” Song by Etienx L. Guascocr. 

Snaw & Co.—“ A Selection of Psalms and Hymns,” by the Rev, CuaRLes KEMBLE 
The Music selected by 8, 8. WesLry. 








DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enrlehing the veies, and removing affections of 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
ablache; and many of the Clergy and Stat » fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrant's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has pho 
THIRD EDITION (Revised and pe oases which is published THIS DAY, 
price 12s. 
* A new and revised edition (the third) of Signor Ferrari's treatise, The Formation 
and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing, has just appeared. Having already spoken 
fully of this valuable work, we have little to add to the opinion we have expressed of 
its merits. Onacareful examination of this new edition, we find that it is not amere 
reprint, but contains important additional matter. There is, in particular, a new 
solfeggio for the contralto or baritone, which is not only an admirable exercise for 
either of those voices, but has the grace and beauty of an Italian song. Signor 
Ferrari, too, has added to the terseness of his precepts. The fundamental maxim on 
which he bases his instructions is, that every voice is capable of musical cultivation 
or (as he pointedly expresses it), “‘ Everyone who can speak may sing ;" to which he 
now adds—“ Provided they possess common-sense and i of temper to submit 
to the constant correction and severe discipline which every teacher, who professes to 
impart the natural production of vocal sound must necessarily enforce.” And in the 
same spirit he concludes his ‘* Rules for Practice” by a graphic picture of the bad 
habits in which thoughtless pupils are apt to indulge. “All bad habits,” he says. 
‘such as standing on one leg, looking after what other persons may be doing in the 
room instead of attending to their teacher, playing with watch-chains, buttons, 
ribbons—in short, allowing their minds in any way to wander from their lessons— 
must be studiously avoided,” It is a peculiar feature of Signor Ferrari's work that it 
is not, like almost all the numberless books of its class, a compilation containing the 
crambe recocta of previous writers, but is altogether new and original consisting of 
the fruits of his own experience and practice.”—Jlustrated News, , 


London: Doxcan Davison & Co, 244, Regent-street, W. 














TitoMatteis 


PIANOFORTE 
PIECES. 





Grande Valse. 


Played at the Crystal Palace, and the 
principal Concerts with immense 


success. Price 4s, 


Hl Folletto. 


GALOP DE CONCERT. 


Price 4s. 








Un sogno & Amore. 


NOCTURNE. 


Price 4s. 


Ona Notte d Estate. 


NOCTURNE. 





Price 4s. 


Addo dell Passato, 


(De Verdi). 


(Transcription Variee.) 
Price 4s, 








LONDON: 
FIUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW 


Vocal Music. 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 


The Golden Wedding Day - 
Menie 
(Wor Salter dh Saal ad Ballad. 


A Song to lay mn the feet of my .- 


ae (Words by Hamilton Aidé.) 








—. d di tion). 
When a build - 


(Second 


Oh! spare my boy at Sea - 


FREDERIC CLAY. 
My I bark is ready - 


I have plighted my troth - 
CLARIBEL, 
Jamie - - 


Sung by Madame tas 


RANDBGGER, 


Ben’ e ridicolo - 
Italia: eo Sung by Ma adam DERSDORFF, 
Miss ie a Exroy, Miss Wii =n + 


G. B, ALLEN. 


I have seen my fate to-day - 
Words by H. F 


The Legend of ‘the Nile 


Sacred Song. Words by H, Fanrnis. 


HENRY SMART. 
TRIOS FOR EQUAL VOICES.: 


The Corall’'d Caves of Ocean 
Hope and Memory 


Something brighter, purer far - 


METZLER & C0., 








37, Great. Marlborough Street, London. 





SydneySmiths 


FOUR 


NEW PIECES. 


THE FAIRY QUEEN. 


GALOP DE CONCERT. 


Price 4s. 


PRIERE DES PELERINS. 


TABLEAU MUSICAL 


Price 4s. 


FETE HONGROISE. 


MAZURKA. 


Price 4s. 


DON GIOVANNI. 


BRILLIANT FANTASIA ON 
MOZART’S OPERA. 


Price 4s. 











LONDON! 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
MAYENCE, BRUSSELS, &7 PARIS: 


Messrs. SCHOTT. 
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~ Meyerbeer § 


AFRICAINE, 


Produced at the Grand Opera of Paris with 
the greatest success. 











ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


The Whole of the Vocal Music with 
French Words, 


The ‘iene for Pianoforte Solo or 






Duet . ; . 40 
Grand Indian March ; . 40 
Religious March . 8 0 





Bouquet de Melodies, by Senin 5 0 





The Italian and English Versions are in the 
Press, together with Pianoforte Arrangements by 
Kune, Ossorne, Ricwarps, &c., and Waltz and 
Quadrille by D. Goprrey and Coors. 







A NEW WORK FOR THE ORGAN. 
THE 


ORGANIST’S PORTFOLIO: 


A selection of opening and concluding voluntaries, by the most cele- 
brated composers, ancient and modern, Adapted chiefly for the use of 
amateurs, by Dr. Ruseavut. Each number contains from seven to 





twelve favourite voluntaries, including one arranged expressly with 
pedal obbligato. Nos. 1 to 6 are now ready, price 8s. each; or the six 
numbers in one volume, bound in cloth, 12s. A thematic list of con- 
tents may be had on application. : 
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CHAPPELL AND CO,, 


50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 














MEYERBEER'S 
IS Africaine 


NOTICE. 


THE WHOLE OF 


THE MUSIC 
IS NOW READY 


With French Words. 














ITALIAN & ENGLISH 


VERSIONS 


ARH IN THE PRESS. 








BOOSEY AND CO., 


HOLLES STREET. 
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